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Che Outlook. 


The subscription by the new syndicate for $150, - 
000,000 of four per ce: t. bonds and $40,000,000 
of funding certificates is said to be the greatest 
subscription that has ever been made to any pub- 
lic loan of any government. The Treasury has 
declined to sell the $10 certificates which are re- 
served for popular subscription. The other bid 
for the four per cent. bonds has been accepted, so 
that practically the entire issue of 10-40 five per 
cent. bonds has been provided for, and this with- 
in three days of the time when the government 
announced its willingness to sell four per cents 
for that purpose. An annual saving on the in- 
terest account of the government of nearly two 
millions will be made by this operation, making 
an annual saving of nearly nine millions since 
the resumption of specie payments, less than 
four months ago. This subscription is due partly 
to the increased economy of the American people, 
partly to the fact that hard times and fall of 
prices have released much capital, and partly to 
a wise caution that now prefers four per cent. 
in governments to ten percent. in wild west 
ern lands. It indicates that our wisest bank- 
ers are convinced that for a long time to come 
capital cannot command more than four per 
cent. interest in this country on absolutely sure 
investments; but it also indicates a profound 
confidence in the integrity of the government and 
in the financial ability and purpose of the people 
of the United States to meet all their obligations 
in honest money, and it is by no means certain 
that the country will not be in a far healthier 
condition when it is only paying four per cent. on 
investments, than it was at the time when it was 
paying from seven to ten. On the whole the 
country is certainly to be congratulated, both on 
the indications afforded by this loan and on the 














financial wisdom and energy of its Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


The New York ‘‘Herald” publishes sme in- 
structive figures in illustration of the political 
necessities which have compelled the Greenback- 
Democratic alliance in the House. It shows that 
such an alliance would have carried the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, at the last 
elections. This, however, assumes, as most politi- 
cal calculations do, that the people will always 
follow their leaders; and the political history of 
the United States does not justify this assumption. 
Mr. De La Matyr, of Indiana, indicates the feast 
to which the Greenbackers invite bard-money 
Democrats; he proposes a bill to issue a billion of 
dollars in paper money and loan it to certain 
corporations at three per cent interest, to be ex- 
pended by them in public improvements. Green- 
backism reverses Esop’s fable; it is the Commun- 
istic lion with an ass’s skin on; andif the issue 
is fairly made between it and honest money there 
will be found Democrats enough to vote with Re- 
publicans, not only to strip it of its skin and 
knock it in the head, but also to give to it a 
decent burial. 


What with Turkey in Europe, Egypt, Zululand, 
Afghanistan and Burmah, England’s brilliant for- 
eign policy is giving her just now more trouble 
than profit. In Eastern Roumelia the latest re- 
ports are that the plan of a mixed occupation has 
been abandoned, and that a temporary govern- 
ment is to be organized. Russia will complete 
her evacuation by the end of May, and throws 
tue responsibility for peace and order south of the 
Balkans on the other Great Powers, chiefly on 
England. In Egypt there is no apparent way out 
of the deadlock except by military intervention. 
England apparently must either assume a vastly 
increased control of and responsibility for Egyp- 
tian affairs, or abandon all control she has. The 
latest advices from Zululand indicate that Capt. 
Pearson, at Elkowe, has but 500 able bodied men 
in his garrison, and is beseiged by 35,000 Zulus. 
However over-estimated these figures may be, the 
position is certainly critical. The commercial jour- 
nals report England’s trade with China as greatly 
reduced, owing partly to the unsatisfactory nature 
of the political relations between the two coun- 
tries, and partly to American commercial rivalry. 
And now comes a telegram from Burmah that 
the Burmese king publicly declares that hitherto 
he has yielded to the British lion from fear, but 
that he proposes to do so no longer. Decidedly 
the Beaconsfield pyrotecbnics are not so brilliant 
as they were a year ago. 


Solovieff, the would be assassin of the Czar of 
Russia, declares that he was appointed by lot 
to the office of executioner, and the measures 
which the Russian authorities have taken indicate 
their belief in his stdtement, and the extent of the 
fear which the Nihilist societies have created. 
Martial law has been proclaimed in six of the 
grent centres of population, including the cities 
of Moscow, Kieff, Warsiw, St. Petersburg, Char- 
koff and Odessa. The effect of this proclamation 
is to place every man’s life and fortune in those 
great cities and their dependencies at the caprice 
of the military officials, who may imprison, ban- 
isb, or execute any suspected person without the 
form of anything that can be called atrial. There 
is no question that the Nibilist conspiracy extends 
in its various ramifications, throughout Russian 
society. But the histories of England and France 
make it certain that the only ultimate effect of 








the severity inaugurated by the Czar, will be to 
increase the disorder. Russia, if not already on 
the brink of a revolution, is certainly approaching 
it; and nothing but a wise change in its govern- 
ment, adapting it to the spirit of other European 
governments, and giving to the people a controll- 
ing voice in its affairs, will prevent an experience 
in Russia analogous tu that of the Puritan revo- 
lution in England, or more probably, to that of 
the infidel revolution in France. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has 
rendered a decision of wide interest to institutions 
of learning, religion and charity. The old con- 
stitution of Illinois, conferred upon the Legisla- 
ture power to exempt from taxation the property 
of such insritutions. In 1851 the Legislatare 
gave acharter to the Northwestern University, 
located at Evanston, with a clause exempting 
from taxation ‘‘all property of whatever kind 
or description owned by said corporation.” Under 
this the Trustees soon purchased 400 acres of land 


1 on the Lake shore, twelve miles north from Chie- 


ago, and planted the original site of the present 
village of Evanston. From time to time the 
University sold some of its lots, and leased some 
of them as a source of permanent income. It 
enjoyed exemption unquestioned until the adop- 
tion of the new State Constitution in 1870, which 
prohibited’ the exemption of any property not 
actually occupied by schools, churches, and char- 
ities. The village authorities believed this new 
organic law abrogated the special exemption 
granted under the old law, and therefore assessed 
all lands held by the University outside of the 
grounds enclosed as a campus with its buildings. 
Payment was refused, and suit brought. The 
case passed through the lower Court, was twice 
heard in the State Supreme Court, with judgment 
each time against the University, which carried it 
to the highest Court of the country; and atter six 
years of litigation that Court sustains the exemp- 
tion, setting aside the rulings of the Illinois Courts, 
relieving this one university of an accumulated 
assessment of $40,000, and an annual tax of about 
$7,000, and settling the same issue for 151 other 
secular and theological schools, reformatories, 
hospitals, orphan asylums, Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, ete., within that State. The Court 
says that the adoption of a new organic law by 
the people of a State shall not disturb private 
rights acquired under a former law. The case 
illustrates the danger of making any exemption 
from taxation, for the practical injustice of the 
exemption in this case can hardly be questioned. 


About a month ago a party of street Arabs were 
sent to Fort Scott, Kansas, by Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, of the New York ‘‘ Tribune,” who had been 
entrusted with asum of money by a stranger of 
New England, to be expended by him in his own 
discretion for some charitable purpose. The boys 
were sent out under the care of Mr. Brace, of the 
Children’s Aid Society. The ‘‘ Tribune” of Sat- 
urday prints a little over a column of reports from 
thirty-six of these boys. The methods of the 
Children’s Aid Society need no better eulogy than 
is afforded by some of these letters, of which the 
following may serve as a sample: 

Smith, George, age thirteen, used to peddle oranges and 
sleep in wagons when he couldn’t earn enough to sleep in 
ten cent lodging houses. He is with Samuel B. Holt, Union- 
town, Kan. He writes: ‘‘Ihaveanice home. Mr. Holt 
has five horses. The pony is mine. He said if I were to 
do all he told me, I could have it. I getup at 5 a. M., and 
milk five cows; then get my breakfast, and after that I 
have to plough. Last week I planted potatoes, onions and 
turnips. I get enough to eat and a good place to sleep. . . 
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Will you please to send me a Testament and a hymn- 
book ?” 

Who can estimate what it is worth in Christ’s 
eyes to redeem a ragged and wretched street 
Areb of New York City and give him such a 
chance for health in body, mind, and soul as this ? 
The only wonder is that the Christian Church 
does not send these boys out by the hundred in- 
stead of by the score. The ‘‘ Tribune”’ states 
that any community able to offer good homes for 
not less than fifteev boys, and organizing a local 
committee of citizens, whose positions command 
confidence, can have the boys sent by paying a 
portion of the cost of removal from the city. 
Where a smaller number of boys are wanted, their 
transportation from New York must be provided 
for. 


We are not confident that any form of pledge 
will serve a very useful purpose in achieving a 
permanent victory in the temperance campaign ; 
but the triple alternative pledge offered by the 
‘* Business Men’s Society for the Encouragement 
of Moderation,” has at ledst one feature that 
promises good results—the pledge not to treat or 
be treated. The attempt to pledge men to drink 
in moderation was attempted by the first temper- 
ance society ever organized in this country, and it 
failed. The truth is that men who are able to be 
moderate in their drinking will be so without a 
pledge, and men that have to pledge themselves 
to moderation for their own safety will find no 
safety in any other than a pledge of total absti- 
nence. Our Religious News columns give some ac- 
count of this movement. The fact that it has the 
hearty endorsement and active co-operation of 
men who have stood aloof froin the total absti- 
nence movement, is worth more than the pledges 
it provides. 


We believe the Christian Union was the first 
journal to call the attention of the American pub- 
lic to the di-graceful condition of affairs at Alaska, 
bended over as it is to au American trading cow- 
pany, and left without a court, a governor, a legis 
lator or law of any kind, except lynch law. These 
facts are emphasized by a report of a Special 
Treasury Agent, laid before the Senate by Secretary 
Sherman. It isto be hoped that when the Senate 
has decided whether an army which has no exist- 
ence may protect citizens at the polls who ask no 
protection, they will find time to consider the dis- 
graceful condition of affairs in this far-off terri- 
tory. The Indian scare proved to be a false 
alarm; and the gunboat ‘‘ Alaska” has returned 
to Victoria. 

The New York ‘‘ World,” whicb, in its treat- 
mept of social questions, is without a peer 
amongst our dailies, has employed a reporter to 
test the modern divorce proceedings. He ap- 
plied to a lawyer whose advertisement is to be 
found in another of our dailies, and obtained a 
decree of divorce, having apparently the signature 
of a western judge andthe seal of his court upon 
it, from a purely tictitious wife, for he had never 
been married. Further investigation proved that 
the signature and seal were both forgeries, and 
the ‘‘ World” promises to take steps at once to 
prosecute the lawyer under a statute which pro- 
vides that any person who shall falsely make or 
utter any writing purporting to be a proceeding 
entered in any court of law, shall be deemed 
guilty of forgery. Proceedings for the procure- 
ment of a divorce are now rendered so easy in 
some of the western states that forgery would 
appear to be a needless crime. The ‘‘ World” 
Geserves the thanks of the community for enter- 
ing upon this cruise. 





LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE. 


a ge indications are that the attempt to tinker 
- our liquor laws in this State with'special ref- 
ereuce to providing for the thirst of New York 
City, is likely to fail. New York State has what 
is on the whole, an admirable liquorlaw. It con- 
fines the sale of liquor to bona fide hotels. It 
gives local option to every town to determine 
whether any hotels shall be licensed, and if so, 
how many. Prohibition is not a success in this 
State, whatever it may be in Maine. Where agiven 
town decides to prohibit, it can. Where there’s a 
will there’s a way; therefore when the will exists 
a way can be found to enforce it. Local prohibi- 





tion is not a dead letter. But there is not will 
power enough in the whole State of New York to 
enforce prohibition in New York City. And there 
is no will in New York City to doit. The prohibi- 
tionists in the Metropolis could all be put into one 
hall without crowding. 

There are turee changes in the temperance law 
that are wanted; but there is no hurry even for 
them. 

The law for which Miss Willard has been so elo- 
quently and effectively pleading in Illinois, ought 
to be adopted in every State of the Union. The 
wives and mothers ought to have a vote on local 
option; they ought to be permitted to express 
their will on the question how many drinking 
places there shall be for their husbands and sons, 
Tae women are at least as much interested in this 
question asthe men. And the community needs 
their moral judgment upon it. 

The law ought to recognize, or at least ought to 
enable the Excise Commissioners to recognize the 
difference bet ween fermented and distilled liquors. 
It ought to be permitted to any Excise Board to 
license the sale of beer and the light wines, and to 
refuse license to whiskey, gin and brandy. Dr. 
Parker has recently made very clear in our col- 
umns the difference between thetwo. And while 
every community ought to ,bave, as it now has, 
the right to prohibit the sale of both, every com 
munity ought also to have the right to allow tbe 
one and prohibit the other. Local option should 
be extended, so that the people in each town may 
determine zhat can be sold as well as how much. 
There has been quite too much tendency to divide 
the friends and unite the enemies of temperance 
by indiscriminate denunciation and impractica- 
ble demands. Our state legislation should be so 
shaped that where absolute prohibition cannot 
be secured, partial prohibition will not be im- 
practicable. 

Finally, the law ought to limit the number of 
licenses which in any community can be granted; 
so that a certain ratio to the population shall 
uot be exceeded. ‘There should not be in any 
town, whether under local option or not, more 
than a certain given number of licenses to a def- 
inite proportion of population. In Brooklyn, 
with its 500,000 inhabitants, there were formerly 
2,500 licenses granted. They are now diminished 
to 1,100; but formerly there was one drinking 
place to every 200 inhabitants. The term, ‘* in- 
habitants,” includes minors, to whom it is illegal 
to sell, and women, to whom it is immoral to sell, 
and a large number of temperance men who do 
not drink atall. If we make due deduction for 
all these we find there would be only about fifty 
men to one drinking place. Every one sees that 
is a world too many. The law should permit 
licenses on the general principle of only one 
license to, say, every 200 drinkers, that is every 
400 or 500 of the population. At all events a 
minimum should be determined on, so that we 
could not have, as we now Go have, villages all 
over the State with one baker’s shop and ten ora 
dozen liquor stores. The disproportion between 
thirst and drink is not so great as that. 

With three amendments of this kind we could 
ask no better temperance law for the State than 
the one we havealready. And these amendmtnats 
can wait. We want, not agitation to make a 
better law, but courage and vigor to enforce the 
law we have. 








THE HIGHER SCHOOLS. 
HE movement made in Illinois, and attempted 
in other States, thus far without success, to 
abolish the normal sclools, and the higher schools, 


and to pare down all appropriations for 
teachers, apparatus and buildings, is one which 
the more thoughtful and far-seeing cannot afford 
to ignore. Gov. Robinson is a thoroughly honest 
man; but in ‘proposing to cut down appropria- 
tions for the higher schools and in his opposition 
to school buildings, on account of taxation, he is 
proposing to save at the spigot and lose at the 
bunghole. There may have been squandering 
and waste in some instances but the Common- 
wealth owes to the common people the erection 
of school houses that s!iall be the pride of every 
district in which they are built, and in which 
there is an abiding and lasting influence on the 
minds of the generation whom'they serve. There- 
fore, liberality in money and all architectural 





work done by the State for the community should 
be encouraged. The State ought to set a noble 
example of the highest form of taste and not 
spure money. 

The matter of buildings is, however, least im- 
portant; far more important is the matter of 
teachers’ salaries; and more important of all is 
the matter of the schools themselves. We cannot 
afford to dispense with the higher schools and 
reduce state education to a mere teaching of a. b. 
ab. 

In all forms of civic development it is the class 
above that is the stimulus to the class that is just 
below it. An observatory is built at Harvard or 
Cincinnati. It will seem as though it were for the 
benefit only of a few; but it is not. It willhavea 
powerful influence in the first place on school- 
masters and all men who love arithmetic and 
mathematics. In the next place, they being 
stimulated, that influence will be brought to 
bear on mechanics and merchants, in fact, on 
everyone, and these will distribute it all the way 
down through society, All education is per- 
meative. The introduction of a bank or ofa 
railroad into a town is better than the erection of 
half-a-dozen sectarian churches. By their re- 
quirements they are continually enforcing on 
men lessons of importance in daily life. A man 
loses a train if he does not go to the station in 
time—it teaches him punctuality, and it teaches 
him method, in order to be punctual. The bank 
shuts at three o’clock; if one does not pay 
promptly his bill will be dishonored—it teaches 
promptitude in pecuniary matters. These two 
things in themselves, a railroad and a bank, 
alter the whole of society in which they become 
educators. 

High schools, in a similar manner, affect the 
next grade of schools to them. They in time 
affect the next grade below them by imparting to 
them a power and vitality that they otherwise 
would not possess. So each grade ripens in the 
atmosphere of the grade above. Wecannot make 
our common schvols too good. There is nothing 
too good for the common people. They ought to 
be so good that no higher school should be able 
to flourish within a days journey of one. They 
ought to be so good, no matter how rich a man 
may be, that he cannot afford to send his son to 


a private school 
\ 7 HEN Christ met Mary at the tomb, and 
she made as though she would have em- 
braced him, he forbade her. ‘‘ Touch me not,” he 
said. Why, may perhaps puzzle us, but as it was 
then so it has been ever since. The disciples of 
Christ are continually trying to embrace their 
Lord, and he is as continually evading them. 
‘* Touch me not,” he says. 

There is not a line in the Gospels as to Christ’s 
personal appearance—his stature, his features, the 
form of his head, the color of his hair or eyes. 
Imaginary portraits have been calledin to do the 
work of real ones. The painted canvas and the 
carved crueifix have been put for Mary to em- 
brace. When the Reformation came and abol- 
ished these as idols, straightway the disciples be- 
gun to seek for dramatic preachers to paint with 
words and carve with oratory pictures and images 
in place of these on canvas and in wood and 
ivory. The sensational preacher makes the same 
appeal to the sensuous imagination as the Roman 
Catholic statuette and picture, and the effect 1s 
just as transient—an ebullition of feeling not a 
revolution of character. Hymns are called in to 
do for us the same doubtful service. We sing 
rapturously : 








TOUCH ME NOT. 


‘Safe in the arms of Jesus, 
Safe on his gentle breast,’’ 
And a wave of enthusiasm sweeps over our hearts 
in the great congregation, and the tears gather in 
our eyes, and our imagination, excited by song, 
excites sentiment, which we imagine to be love. 
But presently we go out into the open air, and our 
Christ is gone. What is all this but a new en- 
deavor to embrace him, and his reply, ‘‘ Touch 
me not.” 

Sentiment is not piety. Wecannot ‘sit and sing 
ourselves away to everlasting bliss.”” That is not 
the New Testament expression of love. We have 
to run the race that is set before us; we have to 
fight the good fight of faith. The “ willing frame ” 
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that leads to everlasting bliss is the frame that 
girds the soul for the race, that nerves the soul 
for the battle. ‘‘ We would see Jesus.” We for- 
get Paul’s declaration: ‘‘ Though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know 
we him no more,” and Cbhrist’s benediction: 
‘* Blessed are they that have not seen and yet 
have believed.” There is more of that evidence 
of love for Christ which Christ was accustomed 
to call for from his disciples in one act of self-de- 
nying kindness to a neighbor, or of patience tow- 
ard a friend or of forgiveness toward an enemy, 
than in an hour of the willing frame that simply 
sits and sings. The intoxication of a self-indul- 
gent sentiment isa very sorry substitute for the 
rugged vigor of an obedient love. ‘He that hath 
my commandments and keepeth them, he it is 
that loveth me,” says Christ. Read in John’s 
Gospel, Christ’s last conversation with his disci- 
ples and see how often this thought is repeated. 
It isas though he apprehended that Christians 
would substitute gush for piety and sentiment for 
love. 


Peter had given all the evidences of love which 
the modern Evangelical churches look for in their 
members when Christ cross-questioned him by the 
Sea of Galilee. He had made confession of his 
Christian creed by the declaration, Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God; he had seen the 
Lord’s transfigured glory on the Mount and prayed 
that he might abide there with him; he tad made 
exhibition of his faith, by asking permission to 
walk on the wave whither his Lord bad not called 
him to go; he had made eloquent profession of 
his love in the repeated assurances, I will not 
deny thee; he bad shown his zeal by drawing his 
sword to do fierce battle against the assailants of 
his Lord. All this was not enough; and the Lord 
thrice repeated the question; Lovest thou me? 
not merely because Peter had thrice denied him, 
but also to give triple emphasis to the truth that 
the evidence of love which Christ accepts is a life 
consecrated to humble, self-denying service of 
the Master's sheep — the followers of Christ, 
the wanderers from the fold, the weakest 
and feeblest in the fold. We do not best 
show our love for Christ by framing our 
creeds with care in councils and conventions; 
nor by dreaming of bis glory in hours of seclusion 
from the crowd, and praying to tabernacle there 
with him, nor by trying to do great things to show 
our faith in bim, by walking where be has not 
called us to go; nor by professions of attachment 
and protestations of preferred service, as though 
this were consecration, nor by fiercely fighting 
for our sect, or party, or creed, or even for our 
Christ against infidel assailants; but by shepherd- 
ing his sheep and feeding his lambs; by being real 
followers of him; by doing what he did, who 
troubled himself much about men, little about 
creeds; and who left the atmosphere of radiant 
love and everlasting song to carry something of 
that love to a darkened world and wake tbe echo 
of that song in a world of sighing and of sor- 
row. 








NOTES, 

Dr. Duffield opens the present number of the Chris- 
tian Union with a mystical but inspiring poem on 
the text, ‘‘ He who wonders will reign, and he who 
reigns will rest." A New England Clergyman sums 
up the theater question, giving some account of his 
personal observation of the theater of to-day in New 
York City. Professor Bennett, of Fisk University, 
givesa bright and hopeful view of the increase of 
education in the Southern States, based on the recent 
report of the Superintendent of Public Education in 
Tennessee. Laicus, in answer to the inquiries of sev- 
eral correspondents, throws a little lighton one as- 
pect, and an important one, of the Sunday question, 
by telling how the Deacon makes Sunday attractive 
to his children. Dr. Traill Green, of Lafayette Col- 
lege, shows pretty conclusively that men can get 
drunk on native wines, if they take enough of 
them, and the Rev. Addison P. Foster, who 
was one of the minority of three at Dr. Whiton’s 
council, gives the reasons for his action; and although 
he does not speak for the other two, we hazard noth- 
ing in saying that he probably very fairly represents 
not only their views but also the opinion of those who 
in the churches generally would agree with them. 
His letter is a very clear and candid statement of one 
side of a question on which we may have something 
to say editorially hereafter. Mrs. Howell Cobb’s poem, 
“Out of the Depths,” will speak to many a vital ex- 
perience, because it comes from a vital experience. 
Our correspondent’s account of intolerance in Aus- 
tria has surprised us and will probably surprise our 





readers; weare inclined to regard such reactions, how- 
ever, as merely necessary eddies in a current whose 
steady progress is towards liberty. Mr. Beechet’s 
lecture-room talk on religious emotion will help 
many a Christian who is troubled by the want 
of feeling. A review on Theistic Evolution 
gives to our readers the pith and marrow of a 
book which has attracted large attention among 
thoughtful men abroad, and a writer who is thor- 
oughly familiar with both ancient and modern 
Greece, describes Mr. Sergeant’s book on new Greece. 
Mr. Delmonico in his talk to our readers about French 
Cooking comes to some practical instructions which 
will be entertaining reading to husbands and useful 
and suggestive to their wives. The next best thing to 
eating a good dinner is reading a good description of 
it. A gentleman who has had large experience in 
poultry raising gives the first of two practical ar- 
ticles on how to raise poultry. Our adult readers 
will get from Mrs. Liudley’s graphic picture of life in 
Zululand, in the Young Folk’s Department, a better 
notion of the country than they would from many a 
more pretentious and elaborate account. 


The Christian Union goes to its readers this week 
in a partially new dress; the contributed articles, 
sermon, and, indeed, the great body of the paper 
appearing ina new type. One motto of the Christian 
Union is multum in parvo. It is our constant en- 
deavor to comp2ct a great deal into a little space; to 
give our readers more short articles, more short para- 
graphs, more information, with more telegraphic 
brevity. As a part of this design we have studied 
typographic compactness, and withoutimpairing the 
legibility of our columns, or increasing their number, 
we have, within the last two years and a half, by typ- 
ographic changes, added the equivalent of three pages 
of reading matter to their contents, so that our read- 
ers are now receiving, for the same price, nine col- 
umns more of reading matter than they were in the 
fall of 1876. The effect of this has been felt, if not 
seen, in an increase of the contributed articles, and 
in several new departments that have been added to 
the paper during that time. 


How do the lilies bloom which have gladdened our 
eyes and, we hope, touched our hearts, this happy 
Easter-tide? Not certainly at their own sweet will, 
under the lowering skies and frosty winds which 
April has given us. The florists have learned 
to count the hours almost between the planting and 
the blooming, and can order Nature to stand aside 
while they take her work into their own hands. How 
many lilies were thus brought out this year it would 
be impossible to say. Butif we think of the churches 
all over this land which bad their one, two, or one 
hundred or many bundreds of them to beautify the 
pulpit or the altar on Easter Sunday, we may know 
there were not few in ali. This business of selling 
flowers has become a large one now; not only do we 
have the growers, the wholesale dealers, and the retail 
dealers, but the iobbers as well. Last year a young 
man, son of a well-known florist, was the pioneer in 
that branch of the trade. This year he has several 
competitors. Good Friday morning we went into 
his uupretending basement room, unmarked by any 
sign but the sweet odor of the flowers, and saw the 
piles of boxes ready for shipping to distant citiesand 
country towns. The Longi kt lorumand the Candidum, 
the two sister-lilies, one large and strong, holding it- 
self pure and lovely for many days, the other fragile 
and tender, fading quickly—one could hardly choose 
between the two. About five thousand of these 
passed through our friend’s hands last year; not so 
many this year, for there are whims and fashions in 
flowers as in everything else. This year, too, by some 
error, the flowers were more tardy in coming. The 
growers, perhaps, counted too much on spring sun- 
shine and warmth; but, thanks to the mistake, we 
have the pleasure prolonged, for the lilies are abun- 
dant in the florists’ windows still; and it is well to 
have them yet, for was not the risen Lord with his 
disciples mavy days after that resurrection morning, 
and shall we not keep him with us at Jeast as long as 
they? 


Gossip needs no foundation of fact, This is the 
only available explanation for the absurd rumor that 
Dean Stanley is about to join the Church of Rome. 
The story may have originated in the statement that 
his nephew has lately joined that communion. 


We publish in full Dr. Talmage’s statement respect- 
ing the circumstances of his witbdrawal from the 
“ Christian at Work.” Weare glad that he is able to 
testify that he knew nothing of the surreptitious in- 
sertion of the advertisement of the ‘* Advance ”’ in the 
“Christian at Work’’ at the time he left the latter 
paper. The evidence in the case certainly imdicates 
that he was under some provocation to insert surrep- 
titiously his valedictory, though we are sorry to hear 
him say that he would do the same again under like 
circumstances. If Mr. Remington had refused to ak 
low him to bid his old »eaders good-by in hisowu terms, 
the refusal would have injiared him less than Mr. 
Remington. It is neither safe nor just to assume tbat 
your neighbor is going to treat you in an unchristian 
manner. The results of the trial thus far only go to 
confirm what the Christian Union said when the trial 
commenced: that it could do no pessible good and 
might do much harm. Whatever the verdict of the 





Presbytery may be, it is not probable that the verdict 
of the community will be in theslightest degree mod- 
ified by the very unjudicial proceedings which have 
made the Brooklyn Presbytery a laugbing-stock to 
the world. Itis probable that the proceedings will 
be closed before our next issue reaches our readers. 


Our readers have not forgotten General Sherman's 
terse and pregnant letter to the editor of the Christ- 
ian Union, published in our columns a few weeks ago, 
and pretty effectually republished throughout the 
country. The * Tribune,” commenting on this letter, 
reported, as an ‘llustration of the evils of the present 
system, that the Catholic Indians at Green Bay were 
assigned toa Conugiegationalist, under whose auspices 
a Mission Board school was opened, and that one of 
the priests forbade the children’s attendance, where- 
upon the agent threatened te put bim off the reserva- 
tion, Weare informed, on competent authority, that 
the agent in this case, though selected by the Am- 
erican Missionary Association, did not interfere with 
the Catholic service or the Catholic sehools; that a 
school was opened under his direction—not a Congre- 
gational one, nor opened under Congregational auspi- 
ces, but a government school--that the teachers were 
selected, as at other ageneies, by the agent, and that 
he was under no instructions from the Association to 
select teachers of any particular denomination; that 
the Roman Catholic priest was warned not to inter- 
fere with nor impede the operation of the school, 
which was purely governmental and undenomina- 
tional. ‘So far,” says our correspondent, * as any 
Protestant denomination bas anything to do with the 
care of the Indians in the nomination of their agents, 
they make no religious contract, they claim no tribe 
or territory, they exclude no Christian missionary 
from any agency; they have no power to doso if they 
would.” All of this, however, may be true, and yet 
it may also be true that for the government to entrust 
the selection of its officers to missionary societies, is 
inevitably to entangle it in sectarian controversy, in 
spite of the utmost caution on the part both of the 
government and of the great missionary organiza- 
tion with whom it cousults, and this is all we un- 
derstand to have been asserted by General Sherman. 


It was a matter of course that Zack Chandler should 
be nominated for the Presidency, but it is a matter of 
surprise that the nomination should come from a re- 
ligious newspaper. 

The ‘‘ Congregationalist ’’ quotes from our editorial 
of week before last, detining, for the benefit of lay 
readers, the function of a Council, and puts in a 
parallel column, doubtless to lend it additional con- 
firmation, a declaration drawn up by Dr. Bacon and 
adopted by the National Council of 1865. Editors are 
proverbially modest, not to say bashful. But for 
this the “ Congregationatist” might have quoted from 
Dexter on Congregationalism, a book which is, and 
which deserves to be, a standard respecting the 
principles of the Congregational churches. The 
italics are not ours but Dr. Dexter’s. 

‘**Councils have no authority whatsoever—properly 80 called. 
They are invited to give advice, and it is advice which they 
give, which the parties inviting them may accept or rejéct, 
according to their own conscientious conviction of their 
duty to God in the matter. . . . Presbyterians who have be 
come Congregationvalists—or who act as Congregationalists 
without becoming such—are very apt to confuse our councils 
with their judicatories ; and, finding it difficult to imagine 
how we can live without somehow being governed from 
without, are apt to conceive of councils as bodies having au- 
thority... . Butasitis one of our fundamental principles 
that no church has, or can have, authority over any other 
church, and as the members of all councils bave their seats 
in them only as representatives of their churches, which can 
communicate to their delegates no authority which they do 


not themselves possess, it is plain that no council can bave, 


any Scriptural right to do anything more than advise those 
who have called it together.” 


The conditions have been made public of admismon 
to the courses of study to be offered to women by 
Professors and other instructors of Harvard College. 
Candidates will be required to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in avy eight of the following subjects : 

1. English. 2. Physical Geography. 3. Botany of Physics. 
4. Mathematics 1 (Arithmetic: Algebra through equations 
of the first degree, including Proportions, Fractions, and 
Common Divisor). 5. Mathematics 2 (Algebra through Quad- 
ratics; Plane Geometry). 6. History. 7. French, 8. Ger- 
man. 9 Latin. 10. Greek. 

Examinations are appointed to be held in Cam- 
bridge, New York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati, be- 
ginning May 28, and a special examination in Cam- 
bridge in the last weck of September, the fee for all 
of which is $15. Two hours of instruction a week will 
be given in each course of study, and four courses of 
advanced studies, or five of elementary, will be re- 
garded as a full year’s work. The fee for the full 
year will be $200; for single courses from $75 to $100. 
The price is certaiply reasonable for a beginning. 


The “Christian at Work” is a trifle hard on the 
Presbyterian denomination. In response to our sug- 
gestion that ** Time is the great Trier’ of character, 
it replies that ‘our Presbyterian friends never made 
him a member of the Presbytery.” 


We note as we go to press, the death of the Hon. 
John A. Dix, aftera longand useful life of eighty- 
one years. 
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VICTORY. 
By THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD, D.D. 
** He who wonders will reign, and he who reigns will rest.” 
—{CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 
PEN the heart of the world, 
Wonderful Lord of the light! 

Darkness to glory is hurled; 

Splendor is flying on night: 
At the touch of thy marvelous finger 
Rays, as of Paradise, linger 

Over the sky of our night! 


Thus as I wonder, I stand 
High above tempest and din, 

Facing the stretch of a land 
Lying far down in its sin: 

I, the sole ruler of nations, 

Latest of long generations, 
Waiting for tims to begin. 


Hear me, ye surges and storms, 
Sweeping the waste of the sea! 
Hear me, ye mystical forms 
Of the Have-Been and To-Be! 
Hear me, ye vast desolations! 
Hear me, ye great devastations! 
Hearken, ye regions, to me! 


I, who must wonder and praise; 
I, who admire and who reign; 
I, through their manifold ways 
Tracking allsorrow and pain— 
Come to my kingdom of gladness, 
Taught both-in goodness and badness, 
Shunning the vile and the vain! 


Less than the leaf or the cloud, 
Less than the crest of the sea, 
Why shonid I boast or be proud, 
Simply of this which I see? 

Only by giving I gather, 
Only I reach to the Father, 
Heeding his charge to be free. 


Here, in the heart of the ages, 
Pillowed where saints have their rest, 
One in the spirit with sages 
Peopling the realms of the blest; 
Here I am safe, and forever! 
Here, in this calm, I shall never 
Part from the joy which is best! 








THE THEATRE QUESTION. 
By A NEw ENGLAND CLERGYMAN. 
IV—SUMMING UP THE CASE. 
HEN I began to write to the Christian Union 
on this subject, it was with the purpose not 
to exceed the number of four articles. Accordingly, 
I paused at the end of the third article to wait for such 
criticisms as might show me mistakes to be corrected 
and weak points to be reinforced or abandoned. I in- 
fer from the very slight strictures that have been sug- 
gested, some of which are certainly mistaken, that in 
substance my articles have been about right. On 
two points you laid your editorial finger: 1. The ques- 
tion of the existence of an innocent stage litera- 
ture. 2. The alleged regular presence of infamous 
women in theatrical audiences. The first point has 
been fully answered, from a larger knowledge than 
mine, by Mr. William Hawley Smith, and by a ‘‘ New 
England Woman.” It is also answered by the Rev. 
Mr. Buckley, who, in analyzing the sixty plays pro- 
duced in New York during a recent period of three 
years, found eight per cent. that were ‘‘ morally unob- 
jectionable,” even according to his rigid standard—al- 
though which the objectionable plays were he care- 
fully conceals, for fear good men might go to see them! 
My own conclusion, after such examination of the 
‘‘acting drama” as I have been able to make, is that 
amid a mass of wretched and pernicious stuff there is 
a larger percentage of harmless and wholesome mater- 
ial than Mr. Buckley found, and I do not see why the 
late Very Reverend Dean Milman, and Mr. Justice Tal- 
fourd and Lord Lytton, not to speak of Charles Dickens, 
Washington Irving and Mrs. Stowe (for example) do 
not occupy quite as good a position, morally, relative 
to the drama of our day, as Walter Scott did to the 
novel of his day. To this day, in thorough-going 
Presbyterian famfiies in Scotland, the reading of Scott 
is interdicted with the same rigor, and nearly the same 
reason, asthe seeing and hearing of Milman and Tal- 
fourd. 

As to the character of theatrical audiences in New 
York, I cannot speak from large experience. I spent 
a week in attending theatres of all grades, and inquir- 
ing among persons well informed on the subject. As 
for my own impressions, I was struck by the apparent 
respectability of the audiences wherever I went. 
There were differences, to be sure; from “ Pina- 
fore” and Wallack’s to the down-town play-house 
with a back-woods melodrama and real Indians, was 
such a difference as that between the contents of a 
Fifth Avenue stage and those of a Second Avenue 
horse-car—all the difference between ice-cream and 
peanuts; and the proportion of church-members in 





good and regular standing was doubtless much larger 
at ‘‘ Pinafore’ than with the noble red man. But in 
either case there was no appearance, to an unpracticed 
eye like mine, of any but honest, decent people, of dif- 
ferent grades in society, come together for harmless, 
exhilarating amusement of a sort adapted to their re- 
spective grades of cultivation. As to that particular 
abuse which we are taught that it is one of the distin- 
guishing traits of an Evangelical Christian to regard 
as inseparable from the theatre—the presence of dis- 
reputable women—lI was able to discover no evidence 
of it whatever. I have inquired about it of men whose 
long service in the police or connection with the dra- 
matic profession qualifies them to speak; and I am 
justified in saying with confidence that at ro time 
within twenty years has this abuse been impr :~ble to 
the New York theatres. At the evening performances, 
women are not admitted without escort. At the mat- 
inees, which are commonly attended by respectable 
ladies unescorted, it is doubtless possible for improper 
persons to intrude, as it is at picture galleries or Phil- 
harmonic rehearsals, but only on condition of their so 
keeping up the appearance of respectability that they 
cannot be detected and excluded. As to the persistent 
calumny of representing as an inseparable adjunct of 
the theatre that which for nearly a generation has 
been separated and disjoined from it,I hereby serve no- 
tice on the American Tract Society that it is not cal- 
culated to meet my approbation as an Evangelical 
Christian. The Society would honor itself and adorn 
its doctrine by suppressing this misrepresentation. If 
it must needs publish something on the theatre, and 
cannot secure for a reasonable consideration the privi- 
lege of reprinting these letters of mine, let me serious- 
ly urge it to buy the copyright of Mr. Buckley’s 
little book, in which the argument against the theatre 
is pressed with the utmost intensity, but with scrupu- 
lous honesty and fair intent. 


Before leaving this part of the subject, let me say 
that on another count of the indictment the New York 
theatre of to-day appears to less advantage. It ap- 
pears from the best of my information that the drink- 
ing-bar is overtly or covertly a part of the equipment 
of all theatres or nearly all. And inasmuch as I am 
also assured that this is in contravention of law, it 
seems to me a case worthy of the attention of Dr. 
Crosby and the Society for the Prevention of Crime. 

Ihave refrained, in discussing questions of fact 
relating to this subject, from speaking confidently out 
of my own sole observation, as being too brief and 
limited to afford a basis for induction. But since I 
have made my inquiries for the public advantage, I 
want to give the public all the results of them. The 
general impression, then, that I have got from going 
about to as many of the New York theatres as one 
can conveniently see in a week, is one of agreeable 
surprise to find so little that is objectionable. At no 
other play was there as much that was offensive to 
good taste and good manners as ina revival of King 
Lear; and here the text was pruned as carefully of 
coarse lines as it would have been in a reading by the 
Rev. Mr. Churchill, for the benefit of his Andover 
students. The most censurable things that I observed 
were at Wallack’s, which passes, I believe, for the un- 
exceptionable theatre, most patronized by the Evan- 
gelical public; and here there were some paltry indeli- 
cacies—faults rather of taste than of morals—which 
need, for their suppression that the Evangelical public 
should be present openly and avowedly, instead of 
incog. and ‘‘on the sly.” As for the play—‘‘ Ours”— 
it was innocent, wholesome and delightful. 

Naturally, I was interested to look further down 
town at one of the theatres where the newsboys most 
do congregate. There were real Indians there, and 
firing of real pistols and guns, and a bloody time gen- 
erally, and a stage hypocrite, and a virtuous heroine 
of the backwoods. It would have done your heart 
good, Mr. Editor, to hear the feet of the young roughs 
in the sky-gal ery crunching uneasily among the pea- 
nut-shells as the plot deepened and villainy seemed 
likely to triumph, and the yell of rapture and shrill 
whistle of exultation that shook the chandeliers when 
the wicked saloon-keeper and his confederate were 
foiled, and their intended victims held them cowering 
before the dread revolver. Considered as literary 
work the play was not classic, and I cannot testify 
that after I came away there was not some wicked 
talk to corrupt the minds of the newsboys; but as long 
as I stayedit was as harmless as an Indian novel in 
the ‘* New York Ledger,” and I did not leave until there 
were hopeful indications that truth crushed to earth 
would rise again, and virtue come out magnificently 
triumphant in a little strontium light. As to the au- 
dience, I must confess that I was probably the only 
gentleman of the clerical profession present. But as 
to the vicious and the vile, whom the Tract Society had 
given me to understand that I should find congregated 
there, they may have been there, but I saw no signs 
of them. It looked to me like an assembly of honest, 


plain folks, out for an evening’s economical recreation, 
having with them their sisters and their cousins and 
their aunts. 

To return to the strictures on my articles: The let- 
ter of the Rev. Reuen Thomas, written with the strong 
feeling of one whose opinions have been formed in 
London —the city where vice is more gross and impu- 
dent than anywhere else in Christendom, and where 
the theatres, possibly, may be almost as bad as the 
streets—contains one or two points worthy of consid- 
eration and reply. 

‘*In what part of the world,” asks Mr. Thomas, ‘in 
what country, under what conditions, has the possible 
theatre become actual?” Answer: In Germany; and 
the conditions under which the German theatre has 
grown to be the noble and beneficent institution that it 
is, may be learned (among other sources) from Car- 
yle’s Life of Schiller. What it actually is, Mr. Thomas 
may learn from the delighted experience of all Amer- 
ican theologians who have enjoyed the advantages of 
a German University. Any of them will tell him con- 
fidentially and most of them will tell him anyhow. 

Another point in Mr. Thomas’s letter has been pressed 
before, and seems a point of serious discouragement. 
It is that the main support, and therefore the controll- 
ing influence of the theatre must come, not from those 
who use amusements conscientiously and therefore 
moderately, but from the frivolous people who make 
amusement a daily business. It seems plausible. Any 
manager, it would seem, would do more to please a 
man who came to the play six times a week, than one 
who came six times a year. But this is a most falla- 
cious way of putting the case. The question is not 
between these two parties man for man; but between 
the decent and respectable thousands who need and 
seek innocent and wholesome occasional recreation for 
themselves and their families, and the frivolous dozens 
with whom amusement is the end and aim of life. The 
latter class will doubtless have a bad influence on the 
character of the theatre, as they do on the character of 
the circulating library. But if the influence of Chris- 
tian society, with its immense advantages of superior 
intelligence, culture and dignity, should be brought to 
bear in favor of the reform of the theatre, I see no rea- 
son to despair of the result. 

And yet all these remarks are submitted with the 
hesitation which is becoming in view of the authorita- 
tive remark of the Rev. Mr. Buckley, concerning those 
who favor the theatre, that their ‘‘ observations on 
this and other subjects are as incapable of serious ref- 
utation as the incoherent ravings of frenzy.” 








BRIGHT HOPES FOR SOUTHERN 
SCHOOLS. 
By Pror. H. 8S. BENNETT. 

HE State Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
the State of Tennessee, Hon. Leon Trousdale, has 
recently made his annual report tothe Governor. This 
report contains a comparative statement ofthe workings 
of the school system for the years 1877 and 1878, from 
which the gratifying fact appears that during 1878, 
while there was an increase in the scholastic popu- 
lation, white and colored, of 6,459, the increase in the 
number of pupils enrolled was five times as great, 
viz., 33,509; showing that the schools are being filled 
rapidly in excess of their normal growth. This is 
especially noticeable among the blacks who, though 
the gain in scholastic population was only 577, in- 
creased in the number of pupils enrolled 11,299. In 
the number of schools there was a gain of 742; in the 
number of teachers, of 591; and in the number of 
institutes held, forty-nine. Forty-four school houses 
were erected during the year, and five counties were 
added to those that pay a school tax. The total 
amount received from all sources showed an increase 
of $186,004.30. The gain in every direction, if we con- 
sider the financial depression and the fact of the 

prevalence of the yellow fever, has been remarkable. 
Not only do these statistics tell of a growing interest 
on the subject of education throughout the State but 
the general testimony of county superintendents in 
their reports to the State Superintendent is very 
strongly to the same effect. One county superinten- 
dent says: ‘‘ Public sentiment is more healthy and 
active.” Another writes: ‘‘ The schools are in a more 
prosperous condition than ever before.” Another: 
‘*Qur schools are rapidly improving and are giving 
much better satisfaction than last year.” Another: 
“The system is growing in popular favor more than 
at any time since the war.” The only counties which 
report discouragingly are those which refuse to vote a 
supplementary tax, or have not live county superin- 
tendents. Another very hopeful indication of the hold 
which the system has upon the people of the State is 
seen in the fact that the Legislature now in session, 
which is notorious for its strong bias toward repudia- 
tion, has not taken a step toward decreasing the 





| efficiency of the system on the ground of false econ- 
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omy, beyond reducing the salary of the State Superin- 
tendent from $3,000 to $2,000. 

The figures bearing on the colored schools are very 
significant and well bear me out in the following 
statements : 

1. The question of educating the negro is settled in 
the South. There are those that are apprehensive 
that if the Democratic party come into power, the 
educational interests of the colored people will be 
overthrown. But this apprehension, I am confident, 
is without foundation. Whatever may be the con- 
dition of the negro as a voter and a citizen, the educa- 
tion of his children will go on. The best classes of 
people in the South recognize that the negro is an im- 
portant element in society, and whatever their views 
of him as a voter, they are impressed with the con- 
viction that in order to save the South, he must be 
educated. The question of his social condition must 
be relegated to time and the natural tendencies of the 
future. The next generation will have questions of 
its own to settle respecting him; it is the duty of to- 
day to prepare him for his new position as a citizen. 

2. The school officers everywhere are disposed to 
give colored children good teachers and good accom- 
modations. I know of no county in which the ground 
is taken that if the colored people must have schools, 
the poorer the teacher the better it will satisfy us. 
On the contrary, the standard of examination is set 
so high in many counties as to crowd out incompetent 
teachers and make a demand for the students of the 
advanced institutions. The County Superintendent of 
Bledsoe County reports: ‘‘The colored schools have 
been much better than heretofore, owing to a better 
class of teachers having been employed from Fisk 
University. These teachers have fully justified the 
recommendations which secured them their positions, 
and their work has greatly encouraged their patrons.” 
The law of the State requires that the races be taught 
separately, and any attempt to unite them in the same 
schools would explode the system like powder. But 
there is an encouraging and commendable sentiment 
in favor of giving the colored youth—I cannot say as 
good facilities as the white children enjoy—better 
opportunities than they have heretofore enjoyed. 
Thus, while there is much to be done before the highest 
point is reached, the work is going forward with 
steadiness and rapidity. 

Fisk UNIVERSITY. 








LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
THE DEACON’S SUNDAY. 

** 1T-\ EACON,” said Mr. Hardcap the other night at 

D one of our after prayer-meeting talks—the 
parson is insensibly shortening his prayer-meetings 
and the deacon is insensibly lengthening his confer- 
ences; ‘‘ Deacon, how do you manage to keep yonr 
children in order Sunday. My children are just as 
wild as colts. They just hate Sunday. I have taught 
‘em the ten commandments and the chatechism, and 
made ’em learn every verse in the Bible that has the 
word Sabbath in it, and it don’t do a bit of good, and I 
don’t know what to do; I really don’t.” 

Humility is not one of Mr. Hardcap’s eminent graces 
—after prayer-meeting; and it was refres hing: and 
hopeful as well as pathetic to hear this confession, for 
his tone was mournful. 

‘“Well, now,” said the Deacon, ‘‘I used to hate 
Sunday when I wasa boy; and I don’t think I was 
such a very bad boy either. And I resolved that what- 
ever happened to Sunday my children should enjoy it; 
and I really think they do.” 

‘* When you’re at home,’ 
sotto voce. 

‘“What makes you like Sunday Mr. Hardcap?” 
asked the Deacon. 

‘*W-ell,” said Mr. Hardcap, hesitatingly, as though 
he had never thought of the question before, ‘‘ that’s a 
kinder hard question to answer. I—I don’t exactly 
know. But I certainly do like it. I would not give 
it up for no price. You see I get horribly tired of that 
old carpenter’s shop with its everlasting chips; and I 
tell you I like to turn the key on it Saturday night, and 
say to it, now old fellow, there’s no more of you till 
Monday morning. Then we kinder lay a-bed a 
little later Sunday morning than other mornings. 
Hannah, she has to get up pretty early every other 
day to get my breakfast and get me off to work be- 
times, and she kinder likes to take another nap; and I 
don’t much objeet to it myself, though I don’t need it 
so much as she does. Then we have our morning 
baths, and get on our best clothes, and for a man that’s 
been in his overalls all the week it is kinder nice to 
dress up a little different. And we take our breakfast 
leisurely and eat a little more, maybe; at all events, 
there’s no hurry and flurry. And then I get an hour to 
read my religious paper or my—and the Bible, of 
course. And then we go to church, and I see my 
neighbors; that and Wednesday evening is pretty 


said the Deacon’s wife, 





much all the chance [ get, and I like that. Then, of 
course, there is the sermon and the worship and all 
that sort of thing beside. And then, when the children 
aren’t too noisy, I generally get a nap in the afternoon. 
And, altogether, I wouldn’t live in France, where,they 
tell me, men go right on with their work as other 
days, for any consideration. Money would not hire 
me.” 

‘““Well, now,” said the Deacon, ‘‘ what makes you 
and your wife like Sunday, and look for it, and be 
sorry when it’s gone, is that it gives a chance for rest. 
You are hard at work all the week; you have all sorts 
of worries, and cares; you lock them all up in your 
shop till Monday; and the day that permits you to do 
this is a boon.” 

‘“«That’s about it,” said Mr. Hardcap. 

‘“ Now,” continued the Deacon, ‘‘ your children don’t 
want rest. They are not tired. They haven’t got 
any cares and worries to lock up intheir shop. They 
are not making chips. They are all full and boiling 
over with vitality. They are chock full o’ steam, and 
when you stop the machinery it hisses and sizzles at 
every joint.” 

“And that’s a fact,” said Mr. Hardcap, emphati- 
cally. 

“Ifthey’re like my children,” said the Deacon, 
‘* they may lie a-bed later Sunday morning, but I don’t 
believe they take any extra nap.” 

‘¢T wish they did,” said Mr. Hardcap. ‘‘ Some mor- 
nings they raise such a racket that I cannot get mine.” 

‘*What are you going to do about it?” said Mr. 
Geer. ‘‘ Don’t you believe in Sunday for children?” 

‘Tn the first place,” said the Deacon, ‘‘I recognize 
the fact that they don’t need the rest. At least they 
don’t know that they do; so I don’t blame them for 
being a little restless and obstreperous. I try to keep 
them quiet for the sake of other people, but not for 
their own, nor for the Lord’s. IfI tell them Sunday 
morning that their mother is trying to get a nap, 
they will generally try to keep quiet. But I don’t say, 
‘Hush! it’s Sunday.’ I say, ‘Hush! your mother’s 
asleep.’ I think it unfortunate that Sunday follows 
a holiday. I should like to try the experiment of 
putting the holiday in the middle of the week, and 
making Saturday the busiest day of all. I fancy they 
would be very ready to welcome a change.” 

‘‘That’s an idea,” said Mr. Hardcap. 

‘““Then, in the second place,’ said the Deacon, ‘‘I 
make it a father’s day. All the week the children 
have their mother; and very little of me. Sunday I 
try to give them father and very little of mother. We 
breakfast late, but one rule is to be all dressed for 
church at breakfast. After breakfast I sit down with 
them and study the Sunday-school lesson. Sometimes 
Ma joins us; but not very often. We all study together, 
Tot on my knee. She is rather restless, and some- 
thing of an interruption. But she would think it was 
dreadful to be put off without her lesson.” 

“Then in the afternoon they pretty regularly play 
church. They get out the library steps for a pulpit. 
Lucy plays the piano. They take turns at preaching. 
I observe that they are not Presbyterians; for Tot 
takes her turn at the pulpit, and ts quite as eloquent 
as any of them. Pete generally succeeds in repro- 
ducing something of the sermon of the morning or of 
the Sunday-school lesson. That makes him more 
attentive to both. They pass round the contribution 
box, and when Ma or I are there we put in some pen- 
nies which go into their Savings Bank.” 

‘** Ain’t you kind of afraid of their making fun of 
church?” asked Mr. Hardcap. 

‘‘Not at all,” said the Deacon. ‘They are just as 
serious and reverential as you and [ are. However, I 
don’t suppose I should set them at it. They set them- 
selves at it; and I have encouraged them.” 

**I keep Noah's ark for the little children,” said Mr. 
Geer. ‘I don’t let them have it any other day.” 

‘* That’s a good plan,” said the Deacon. ‘Ma has 
for ours a Sunday scrap-book. Anything for Sunday 
that is attractive; that they can’t do on other days; 
so you don’t always have to be saying, You musn’t, 
you mustn’t, you mustn’t; but sometimes you may. 
Then summer days I generally take them to walk in 
the afternoon ; after they are through with their church, 
and I am through with my nap. In the winter we 
have a reading circle. I have read through Pilgrim’s 
Progress twice, and three volumes of Dr. Newton’s 
Sermons. Then in the evening I never go to church.” 

‘‘What, never?” whispered Jennie Plainfield, who 
had been to ‘‘ Pinafore’ the week before. 

‘Well, hardly ever,” said the Deacon, good humor- 
edly. I wonder if he, the Deacon! had been to “ Pina- 
fore,” too. ‘* We go from the tea-table to the parlor 
and have asing. Every one, from the oldest to the 
youngest, selects a hymn. Sometimes I think the 
older children get a little tired of singing ‘Pull for 
the Shore,” which is invariably Tot’s selection; but 
Tot never gets tired. And Ido believe that Sunday 
is the best day in all the week for Tot.” 





‘* But I should think that you’d be tired out, Dea- 
con,” said Mr. Hardcap. 

‘* Well, no,” said the Deacon; ‘“‘you see I am .very 
fond of children. They rest me.” 

And that, I guess, is, after all, the secret of the 
Deacon’s success with his Sunday. For naturally the 
children are very fond of the Deacon. LaIcus. 


VINOUS INTOXICATION. 
By Dr. TRAILL GREEN. 

HE cause of temperance is greatly indebted to Dr, 
Parker for the part he has taken to advance its 
interests; his testimony before the public, for many 
years, on the effects of alcohol and his influence rela- 
tive to inebriate asylums, have brought the friends of 
temperance under many obligations to him. His ef- 
forts are worthy of all praise. His testimony as to the 
effects of distilled liquors in his recent articles is clear 
and to the point, but we regret to say that his first 
article in your issue of March 5th, contains statements 
which are not sustained by history. If ‘‘ distillation 
was utterly unknown till about the middle of the 
eleventh century,” as he says, we may ask, whence 
came all the drunkenness that existed among the He- 
brews, Greeks and Romans, before that time?. It can- 
not be denied that it must have come from the use of 
undistilled drinks which contained alcohol. Dr. Par- 
ker says, ‘‘A man can get foolish on it (wine) I ad- 
mit; but he is not likely to get very drunk.” Noah 
was as drunk as any of the whiskey drinkers of the 
nineteenth century. Indeed, we never saw one of the 
latter so drunk that he exposed himself unclothed. 
May we not ask whether the Doctor ever saw one in a 

worse state from the use of brandy? 

The case of Lot is a most shameful example of the 
effects of wine drinking. It would be difficult to find 
a parallel case from drinking the fruit of distillation. 
Nabal is another wine drinker who was very drunk 
from the use of undistilled fermented liquor. Nabal, 
too, was an ill-natured drunkard, such as we frequent- 
ly see in these days. One of his shepherds says of 
him (1 Saml. xxv:17.) ‘‘He issuchason of Belial, that 
a man cannot speak tohim.” Abigail knew something 
of the misery known by adrunkard’s wife. Nabal cer- 
tainly would be a good subject for treatment in the 
asylum of Binghamton were he living now. 

We suppose our good friend Dr. Parker will admit 
that Isaiah described a scene produced by wine, which 
is not uncommon now from the use of whiskey. ‘As 
a drunken man staggereth in his vomit.” Isa. xix: 14. 
Jeremiah was told by the best authority what the ef- 
fects of wine drinking are. ‘‘ Drink ye, and be drunk- 
en, and spew and fall, and rise no more.” Jer. xxv: 27. 
Wine made noisy drunkards as do distilled liquors now. 
‘‘ They shall drink and make a noise as through wine.” 
Zach. ix: 15. The wine drinkers reeled and staggered. 
‘They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken 
man.” Ps, 107: 27. Nahum knew their drunkenness— 
‘They are drunken as drunkards.” Nah.i: 10. Ha- 
bakkuk pronounced a woe upon him that made his 
neighbor drunk with wine. ‘‘ Woe unto him that giv- 
eth his neighbor drink, that puttest thy bottle to him, 
and makest him drunken.” Hab. ii: 15. There could 
not have been an occasion to pronounce a woe if the 
undistilled liquor of that time did not intoxicate. 

Were there no drunkards when wine was the drink, 
there could not have been any need of enacting laws 
for their punishment—Deut. xxi: 20, 21; nor would 
Solomon have written of the poverty to which drunk- 
ards are brought—Prov. xxiii: 21; nor would he 
have pictured the effects of drunkenness as he has in 
the closing verses of this same chapter. But it is 
enough that we know that it is drunkenness produced 
by wine that the Scriptures everywhere condemn. Is 
it not likely that wine drinkers ‘‘ get very drunk?” 

Among the Greeks wine produced delirium tremens. 
In fever, ‘‘if from drinking he has trembling hands, it 
may be well to announce beforehand, delirium or’ton- 
vulsions.” (Works of Hippocrates, Sydenham Society 
edition, vol. 1. p. 323.) On this passage Surgeon Ad- 
ams, editor of the works, says: ‘‘It is impossible not 
to recognize here a brief sketch of delirium tremens 
(italics are Dr. Adams’.) ‘‘ The trembling hands from 
drinking, with the subsequent delirium, can leave no 
doubt on the subject.” This was B. C. 400. Hippo- 
crates saw men very much intoxicated. Aphorisms, 
vol. 2. p. 737. ‘*If a drunken person suddenly lose his 
speech, he will die convulsed, unless fever come on, or 
he recover his speech at the time when the consequen- 
ces of a debauch pass off.” Galen, who practiced in 
Rome in the second century, commenting on this pas- 
sage says: ‘‘ There is no limit for the effects of intox- 
ication to pass off, but in some this takes place next 
day, and in others they last till the third day.” We 
should consider such persons very seriously drunk. 
Cicero had some knowledge of wine drinkers in the 
last century before Christ; he writes immoderato potu 
@ stupefactus. We would call one in this condition 
dead drunk. If any one will open a Latin lexicon he 
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will find many words to express a drunken state, such 
as ebrius, temulentus, potulentus, ebriosus, vinosus, ine- 
brior, inebrio, ebrietas, temulentia, crapula, ebriosita:— 
words found in the writings of Latin authors. Noone 
can be in doubt for a moment that such language used 
by a people proves the existence of drunkenness among 
them; and they drank wine. 

There is no occasion for any discussion about the 
products of stills or fermented wines, when we cannot 
discover any difference as to the drunkenness which 
both produce. If some are disposed to condemn the 
use of distilled liquors it is very well, but they need 
not praise the harmless nature of wine, when for cen- 
turies it was the only drink that produced drunken- 
ness, and it can be shown that it is no less intoxica- 
ting now than it was before distilled liquors were pre- 
pared. No harm can come from abstaining from both, 
but great evil has followed their use. Dr. Parker will 
accept the testimony of the Hon. W. E. Dodge, on the 


effects of wine in producing intoxication—‘‘ wine of 


the very best quality,” and we think he would com- 
mend the resolution of the wife and husband that they 
would never place it before their guests again. (Tract 
No. 120, National Temperance Society. By Hon. Wm. 
E. Dodge. ) 


“A few yearsago, aChristian and benevolent lady, wealthy 
and occupying a high social position, whose husband import- 
ed the very best quality of wines (which were always placed 
on the table at social gatherings,) gave a very large entertain- 
ment upon the occasion of the settlement of a new pastor. 
It was composed principally of the members of the church 
and congregation with which she was connected. As usual, 
wine was therein great abundance, particularly the cham- 
pagne. Seeing prominent ladies and gentlemen of the church 
drinking the wine, the young people also partook of it freely, 
and, late in the evening, there was a good deal of noise and 
confusion. I was conversing with this lady a few weeks af- 
terward, andshe remarked tbat when she retired to her room 
she said to her husband, ‘** This is the last time there shall 
ever be wine in the house at an entertainment with my con- 
sent. I saw young men, sons of members of our church, late 
inthe evening, so intcxicated that it was not proper for 
them to be there; and never while I live shall that occur 
again.’”’ Her husband united with herin the resolution, and 
it never has been done.” 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Faston, Pa. 


THE MINORITY AT DR. WHITON’S 
COUNCIL. 
To the Editors of the Christian Union: 


In your editiorial, ‘‘ What it Means,” printed in last 
week’s issue, I find this statement : 








“It appeared that he [Dr. Whiton) was not quite so certain 
as to the final fate of those who reject the gospel as some of 
his brethren in the ministry are, and that he had a hope for 
those who never have heard of the gospel, which some of bis 
bretbren do not bave. These facts seemed to a smail minor- 
ity—three out of thirty- three—a sufficient reason for advising 
the Church not to accept him as their teacher and leader.” 

It is difficult to understand how the motives that led 
to the vote of the minority in Dr. Whiton’s Council 
should be so exactly known in the office of the Chris- 
tian Union. Even one who had been present at the 
private session of the Council, and had heard the re- 
marks of the brethren in explanation of their vote, 
could not have said what this editorial has asserted. 

* Two questions of fact arise in regard to the state- 
ments of the paragraph I have quoted. One, whether 
Dr. Whiton’s views are correctly stated; the other, 
whether the motives of the minority are correctly 
represented. The latter depend in large degree upon 
the former. Happily we can test the exactness of any 
statement of Dr. Whiton’s views by referring to the 
verbatim report of the examination, which appeared in 
the ‘‘ Congregationalist ” of April 9th. It there is mani- 
fest (foot of the first column), that he declared, first, 
that the substratum of eternal life is immortal exis- 
tence; second, that this life, apart from Christ and 
out of fellowship with him, does not exist; third, 
that the absence of this life is not only the absence of 
the nforal qualities, but of the natural substratum of 
it. Taking these statements together we have a dis- 
tinct and positive enunciation of the doctrine of con- 
ditional immortality and ofthe extinction of the wicked. 
To be sure he afterward speaks of ‘‘the probabihiy— 
the possibility, at least—of an extinction of the irre- 
coverable portion of mankind.” And yet when ques- 
tioned, he affirmed that his own mind was at rest upon 
the subject. Evidently, then, his belief is practically 
settled, and he is to all intents and purposes “ certain 
as to the final fate of those who reject the gospel.” 

As to the statement that he has a hope for those 
who have never heard the gospel which some of his 
brethren do not have, if the last part of the sentence 


_Tefers, as is. presumable, to the brethren who yoted 


against his installation, it is, to say the least, a state- 
ment without authority. Dr. Whiton may base his 
hope on a different ground. He conjectures that those 
who do. not hear the offers of the gospel, or who hear 
only a carieature of the gospel—such as one sometimes 
hears, may I say, from a Congregational pulpit—will 
have a chance to repent in another world. But among 





his brethren who voted against him there may be quite 
as much hope for the heathen and those who are un- 
fortunate in their ministers, but on another ground. 
If when we find it written that we must appear before 
the judgment-seat of Christ ‘‘that every one may re- 
ceive the things done in his body,” we conclude that a 
probation after death is impossible, we may still hope 
that ‘‘adult heathen, who liveand die in a state of mind 
predisposed to receive the gospel,” of whom Dr. 
Whiton thinks there is a large number, may at death 
be received into heaven on the ground of a faith which, 
reaching out in the dark after an unknown savior, 
lacked only the presentation of Christ to become such 
a distinct faith in time as we in gospel lands possess. 

The other question of fact relates to the motives 
that influenced the minority. Here I will not venture, 
as your editorial has done, to speak for others. I can 
speak only for myself. As one of the three who voted 
against Dr. Whiton’s installation, allow me to say 
that never in my life have I obeyed conscientious con- 
victions of duty with more pain. I have a warm per- 
sonal affection for my brother. I greatly admire his 
piety and his scholarship. But when asked if I re- 
garded his views such as could be preached without 
serious injury in a pulpit consecrated to Evangelical 
truth, I was obliged to say ‘* No.” 

I objected to his doctrine of conditional immortality. 
I regard a belief in the extinction of being, even when 
held as Dr. Whiton holds it, as coming, not at the 
moment the soul leaves the body, but after ages of 
suffering, as an error, and, to a certain degree, harmful, 
as all error is harmful. But I consider it possible that 
the doctrine may be held without disturbing the 
divine arch of truth which bridges the chasm between 
earth and heaven. In the judgment of some the sanc- 
tities of the gospel are weakened by the doctrine, but 
the mode and necessity of salvation remain the same. 
I therefore distinctly said in the council that I waived 
this objection to the brother. Had this been the only 
point on which we differed I should have voted for 
him. 

The doctrine of a probation after death I regard as 
vastly more pernicious. It is the key-stone of modern 
universalism. Held in its bold form it certainly un- 
dermines the system of Evangelical belief. It was, 
however, presented so guardedly by Dr. Whiton, as a 
mere conjecture at best, and relating only, if at all, to 
those who do not hear the true gospel, that my mind 
wavered on the question whether the view, as held by 
him, was of sufficient importance to warrant an oppos- 
ing vote. The integrity of the gospel scheme of salva- 
tion would not necessarily be attacked by one who be- 
lieved that, however it may be with those whom the 
gospel never reaches, those who hear the gospel, can- 
not be saved unless they accept it in this life. And 
certainly the vote of one of the minority was not cast 
against Dr. Whiton on the ground of his hope for some 
of the heathen. It was the ground of that hope that 
was objected to, not the hope itself. 

But when Dr. Whiton enunciated his theory of in- 
spiration, I could have no further question as to duty. 
He declared that ‘“‘the Old Testament is essentially a 
historical record of the moral and religious progress 
of God’s people;” that its statements in morals and 
religion are to be accepted only so far as those who 
uttered them appear to have had light and Christ’s 
teachings endorse them. When asked if he could ac- 
cept Professor Parks’ teaching that the whole Bible is 
the inspired and authoritative teacher on religious 
truth, he replied that he must modify such a statement 
by appending ‘“‘ errors excepted.” Ina certain psalm, 
for example, whatever in it is good he would consider 
inspired, and whatever in it as bad as not inspired. 
Now if it be not presumption to say it, I have always 
regarded Professor Parks’ teaching that we need to 
prove the Bible inspired only as regards religious truths 
as dangerous. It is certain that many of his disciples 
have been carried to lengths, considered by them as 
identical with his view, which he would repudiate. 
But Dr. Whiton’s view of inspiration is unquestionably 
much looser than his. It takes substantially the Uni- 
tarian position that every man’s individual judgment 
must decide not simply what is the inspired book God 
has given us, but what paragraphs, sentences and 
statements in it are inspired. In other words, it cuts 
up by the very roots the idea of an authoritative reve- 
lation of God’s will, and throws man back upon his 
own feeble reason. 

It was on this ground principally and mainly that I 
could not vote fer Dr. Whiton. His views in escha- 
tology, which had before seemed possibly, such as 
might be overlooked, assumed a new importance; 
some utterances on the atonement which had certainly 
been one-sided, though the subject had not been 
pressed in the Council as it might have been, looked 
more questionable. But irrespective of these, such 
an imperfect acceptance of the divine word as ‘am‘au- 
thoritative guide im the study and iu the pulpit; seemed 
s0 dangerous and.so subversive of ‘the unity of the 





gospel, that I could doubt no longer, but reluctantly 
and sadly cast my vote in the negative. 
I remain, in personal Christian fellowship with all 
good men, whatever their belief, 
Yours, with great respect, 
ADDISON P. Foster. 
JERSEY Ciry, N. J. 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 
By Mrs. Howey Coss. 
ATHER, I kneel 
- Before thy throne this night, yet feel 
Voiceless before thee, while my heart 
Aches with its grief, and tears start 
To my sad eyes, upraised in vain 
To see thee smile on me again. 


Father, forgive ! 

Without thy love I cannot live. 

I would be thine, all thine; yet sin 
Creeping and loathsome, enters in; 
Upon its work I dare not gaze, 
But my weak heart to thee I raise. 


Thou knowest all. 

And while upon thy name I call, 

And listen for thine answering voice, 
Ev’n in that knowledge I rejoice; 

I would not hide me from thine eye, 
Though prostrate ‘neath its beams I lie. 


Thou knowest me. 

Oh let my soul but mirror thee ! 

Search thou its depths. Make pure, make strong, 
To choose the right, abhor the wrong, 

And while I tremblingly adore 

Lord, draw me on to know thee more. 








INTOLERANCE IN AUSTRIA. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

~N connection with the work of the American Board 
in Prague, religious services have been held for 
many months in a hall hired for that purpose. Last 
week, instead of a favorable answer to the usual and 
required application, came a refusal. Not only were 
the public meetings prohibited, but the permission to 
hold private services in the same place was withdrawn. 
The police were, as usual, very kind, but said they 
could not do otherwise, as the Governor had just 
issued 1 special edict limiting the religious exercises of 
those not connected with the State churches to simple 
family devotion, at which no one, not even invited 
guests, could be present. Last Saturday our lay 
preacher, living in one of the suburbs, was called be- 
fore the police and forbidden holding any more meet- 
ings in his own house or anywhere else. On Wednes- 
day of this week, my associate here, Rev. E. A. Adams, 
was called before the Police Commissioner and for- 
bidden, under penalty of fine or imprisonment, to hold 
any more religious gatherings in his own house, or 
even to attend any religious services not connected 
with the established churches in Austria. The col- 
porteur living near him received the same order. 
The same day Mr. H., connected with our book and 
tract depot, was summoned to appear before the Police 
Direetor of his district. As he, Mr. H., is a member 
of the acknowledged Reformed Church of Bohemia, 
we were naturally not a little curious to hear what 
restrictions had been laid upon him. He was not re- 
quired to sign a ‘‘ protocol,” as were the three already 
mentioned, but was verbally forbidden to invite any 
one to attend his family devotions. With the excep- 
tion of the first, these men are citizens. Against them 
all no charge whatsoever is brought, save that they 
teach and preach in the name of Jesus. Is this the 
would-be liberal Austria? Is this the nineteenth cen- 
tury? Are these Gospel-meetings so much more 
dangerous to the State than the low theaters and cir- 
cuses everywhere allowed? A poor woman whose 
nephew of twelve years was not permitted to enter the 
Sabbath-meeting in our hall was greatly shocked. 
‘*But why may he not enter and hear the Gospel?” she 
sorrowfully inquired; ‘there is not a low circus or 
drinking saloon in the city that would not welcome 
him.” ‘‘ Ah, dear Madam, it is a sore trial to exclude 

him but the law requires it, he is still schwlpflichttg.” 
Since I returned to Prague a few months ago, I have 
held inmy house regularly, German services with invited 
guests. These have not been stopped, but the dreaded 
prohibition is expected every hour. A prominent of- 
ficial told one of my friends that he had received strict 
orders to stop these illegal Bible-services wherever he 
could find them. It gave me a peculiar feeling last 
evening at the German services to think that my col- 
league could not attend without exposing himself to 
fine and imprisonment. Even a recognized pastor of 
the Reformed Church of Austria has little or no liberty 
to use, even in his own parish, the best talent of his 
church in any direct evangelistic efforts. Pastor ——, 
not far from Prague, established a little meeting in 
one of 'the villages of his own parish and then sent 4 
lay eVangelist‘to carry forward the work. Such indi 
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cations of life were stopped almost as suddenly as 
they would have been had the person im question been 
connected with missionaries of the American Board. 
A missionary to the Jews, who had been lecturing 
here this winter on Pilgrim’s Progress was ordered 
this week to discontinue such efforts. The poor peo- 
ple here, who prize very much the religious privileges 
they have enjoyed, feel very sadly, as we all do, that 
the government has taken a course so blind to its best 
interests. Vigorous appeal will be made at once to 
higher authorities, but alas! it will be many months 
(judging by the experience of others) before any 
answer will be given. Will not Christian friends pray 
that Austria may soon grant religious liberty? 
PRAGUE, March 28, 1879. a... C. 


Xecture-Boom alk.’ 


HENRY WARD BEKCHER. 


RELIGIOUS EMOTION. 


7 NDER almost all forms of religious teaching the 
af ) element of feeling is brought prominently for- 
ward. I suppose their is no other one point about 
which people are more in the dark than about the na- 
ture of religious feeling, and especially about the 
methods of its production; and yet, the principle in 
regard to these things is very simple and near at hand, 

Let me say, in the first place, that the capacity to 
feel is as various as the capacity to think. All men 
are capable of reasoning to some extent; but there are 
thousands of people who never will become reasoners, 
The ability to reason is a special gift. So all men are 
competent to use arithmetical figures; and yet all men 
are not competent to deal with mathematics. That is, 
mathematics are not facile, they are laborious, they 
are difficult to many men. They are against, and not 
with, the easy currents of their nature. 

It is a long time before men admit to themselves 
that the religious emotions follow the same laws that 
belong to the whole economy of the mind. It is true 
that there is not one law in regard to social feeling, 
or ordinary moral emotion, and another law in regard 
to religious feeling. They are under one and the same 
administration, and under the same general laws. 

Now, let us suppose a person to be devout, but to be 
dull and to wish that he might have a sense of the di- 
vine; or, to really desire to be waked up, so as to have 
the pleasure that arises from admiration, and from the 
gratification of finer taste, of fancy, or of imagination. 
Suppose, for instance, that a person should go to his 
closet, and pray God to fill him with a sense of the 
beautiful, and do nothing else, and should ‘continue 
going and praying that God would fill him with an ap- 
preciation of beauty, do you suppose he would have 
it? Suppose having prayed for it, he should sit down 
in his rocking-chair and wait to see whether he felt it 
or not; whether or not his mind sparkled; whether 
he had all manner of beautiful pictures passing through 
his mind? You can understand how unsatisfying the 
result of such a course as that would be. Everyone 
sees that, even in such a matter, while prayer is not 
out of order, there is something else that is in order— 
namely, the presentation to the person’s ownself of 
those objects which are necessary to inspire a sense of 
the beautiful and the tasteful. 

If a person were harassed with anxiety and 
fretfulness and anger, and there were opened a gal- 
lery of pictures, and he were to go in and look around, 
his mind would be so prepossessed with these semi- 
malign feelings, that he would take no great interest 
inthe pictures. But suppose that, before going to 
witness an exhibition of things beautiful, a man should 
meditate, and should bring to bear upon his mind 
higher thoughts, and carry himself up into the pres- 
ence of God, until he had a sense of the invisible, un- 
til he felt, ‘‘God, thou seest me”; until the current of 
his emotions were changed; until the tumult of his 
under-feelings were hushed; and until he had brought 
his mind into a state of calmness? Then, rising from 
prayer, and going into a gallery of beautiful things, his 
mind would be in a state to take them in. 

Prayer is not without use as a preparation for that 
which prayer alone could never bring. First prayer, 
and then the presentation of objects which are calcu- 
lated to produce the desired feeling. 

Now, I hear, as you have heard ten thousand times, 
men praying for feeling; and such praying is not im- 
proper; but that is not the end of it; it goes further; 
and they talk as if they expected God would reach 

forth and put feelings into their hearts—as if they ex- 
pected that there would be a direct response to their 
prayer from the productive power of God. But this is 
not the way in which feelings come. 

How do we teach our children in that matter? When 
we want to bring them into any line of indignation 











* Fraipay EveEninG, Nov. 29, 1878. Hymns (Plymouth Col- 
lection): Nos. 666, 878, 890, 283. 





against wrong, or of sympathy with suffering, or of 
rejoicing with gladness, what do we do? We instinct- 
ively present to them that which in our experience has 
produced that feeling. In the administration of men- 
tal laws in our own families, we act practically; we 
deal with our children in this matter according to the 
dictates of the wisdom which we have derived from 
experience in the common affairs of life; but we do 
not deal so with ourselves. We go and pray God that 
we may have love; thst we may be filled with benevo- 
lence; that we may be endowed with sympathy; and 
we wait for an answer to our prayer. Prayer, under 
such circumstances, is a preparation for, and an in- 
spiration to, self-culture; for the law of feeling is, 
that, on the presentation of a given fact to the mind, 
that fact produces in the mind a corresponding feel- 
ing—that is, that the mind itself responds to the fact 
which is presented toit. If Il were tosay to you, ‘ Be 
full of mirth,” it would be absurd; the very command 
would repress mirth; but if I were to present before 
you a series of facts which were in their nature 
exquisitely humorous, though I did not say a word, 
there would be a smile all over the house, and every- 
body would be full of mirth. That feeling is produced 
by the presentation of facts which are calculated to 
excite it. 

Suppose I were to say to you, ‘*‘ Now, weep’’? There 
is not a person here that would cry at simple volition. 
But if I were to narrate some scenes which I had gone 
through of intense suffering, and of great nobility of 
conduct, everybody's eyes would be suffused with tears, 
and I should have no occasion to exhort you to weep. 

Here, then is the law, that every feeling is the prod- 
uct of the presentation to the understanding of some 
truth which has in itself the nature of that feeling. If, 
therefore, one wants feeling, the way to produce it is 
to take the food of the feeling that he wants. In do- 
ing this of course there is a wide field. There are 
some persons to whom one class of feelings is adapted, 
and there are other persons to whom another class of 
feelings is adapted. What we generally call feeling, 
is, I think, more nearly sympathy than feeling. It is 
a social want that grows up in persons. Men find 
themselves quickened in a prayer-meeting, or in a 
revival meeting; but that which they experience is 
rather a heightening of the sensibility of the nervous 
system, than a distinct development of any well-marked 
feeling. It is a cerebral excitement, which is good as 
rendering a mind susceptible to higher feeling; but it 
is not feeling itself. 

When one would cultivate hope, or benevolence, or 
caution, or fear, or conscience, or any other feeling, he 
should seek it, and prepare for it. This is one of the 
ends to be gained by reading the Scriptures. It is de- 
sirable to fill the mind with great truths as they are 
found in the world, and where they are presented in 
the grandest form in which they have been presented 
to the human family; for the natural tendency of such 
truths is the production of feeling. 

Then, next to that, I think, making one’s self ac- 
quainted with the course which another mind has 
taken in the same direction is one of the most effective 
things in the production of deep, genuine feeling. In 
other words, biographical reading is a great help in 
this matter. I think it is a good thing for a person to 
have some well-wrought biography of Christian emo- 
tion near to him, and to dip into it familiarly from 
time totime. Especially I think for persons who are 
seeking the highest state of Christian disposition, or 
thought, or feeling, it is pre-eminently desirable that 
they should first give precedence to the experience of 
the saints in every age ; and that they should then ac- 
quaint themselves with the history of God’s dealings 
with different people, under different circumstances. 
In this way they will gradually come to a realization 
of the unity of the Church, and the communion of 
saints. 

Some of the noblest biographies that were ever 
written, were written by Roman Catholics, some oj 
the grandest things that were ever read came down to 
us from among the heathen, I can read to you out of the 
meditations of the old Roman writers, some of the most 
Christian thoughts and feelings that were ever expressed 
—thoughts and feelings so Christian that it is declared 
that those from whom they came must have been read- 
ers of, or listeners to, the teachings of Christ. 

You will find, in all religions, that, where there is an 
outward expression of Christian thoughts and feelings, 
there is an interior Christian history. You will find 
that, where there is an external manifestation of Chris- 
tian spirit, there has been an inward Christian experi- 
ence. There is what may be called a most exquisite 
internal biography, and that, I count hymns and poetry 
to be. We suppose that a man thinks out a beautiful 
hymn. No, he feels it. It is the outgrowth of a cer- 
tain stage of his experience. A single hymn may 
represent twenty years of God’s dealing with a man. 
He embodies it in that form. A hymn that strikes 
deep, taken into a man’s spiritual stomach, as it were, 





will be food for him from morning till night, and will 
give him a tendency to certain lines of feelings all day 
long. And where thus a key-note is given to the 
mind, in a certain direction, at the beginning of the 
day; wherein the mind there is the impression of 
truths that are calculated to produce feeling, I think 
it will be found that feeling will fall out naturally. 

Feeling has two forms. One is what may be called 
efflorescence. It shines in the eye and flashes upon 
the cheek. It is overflowing emotion. It is a good 
sort of a thing; it is excellent to have in one shape or 
another all the time; but an emotion soon evaporates ; 
for there is no way in which feeling can perpetuate it- 
self. Itis transient. It is as the sparks are, that fly 
upward and are lost. 

The other form of feeling may be called activity. 
An emotion that takes on the form of activity goes out 
of sight as an emotion, but it becomes latent in con- 
duct and never is lost. The spark that flies from the 
brand perishes; but the brand itself may not perish. 
And so it may be with feelings. They may hold on, 
though their visible exponent may cease. 

If, therefore, you long for feeling, first gain it by the 
contemplation of those truths which are adapted to 
produce it; and secondly, do not let it perish as an 
efflorescent emotion. Embody it in some form of ac- 
tivity. Then it will become a habit, and will remain 
latent in daily life, and conduct; so that though you 
may not seem to be under the influence of feeling, you 
will be under the influence of the very best form of 
feeling that is possible. 

It is a very excellent thing for a man to eat beef, or 
bread; it tastes good while he is eating it, if he is 
hungry; and after he has eaten it, it gives him a sort 
of soporific restfulness ; but when it has turned itself 
into bones and muscles it isa great deal better. Being 
wrought into the bones on which you stand, and into 
muscles by which you move, it is a life-giving power, 
and is more valuable than it could be in any other 
form. 

Truths that, being presented to men, produce a flush 
of excitement, are very well; but when that excite- 
ment has taken on the form of habit and action, it is a 
great deal better; for then it prolongs its usefulness. 

This longing for feeling, and talking about feeling, 
and praying for feeling, is not wise when considered 
in the light either of experience or of philosophy; but 
in educating one’s self by the truth into the conditions 
of feeling, and then changing feeling from the mere 
luxurious experience of the moment into permanent 
lines of action, there is wisdom and there is benefit. 


Che Sunday-School. 


THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR. 
May 4.—Isaiah liii., 1-12. 
‘“Who his own self bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree.’’—1 PETER ii., 24, 
HIS is the Gospel in its minor key; though it ends 
with a refrain that suggests a final victory. There 
are some passages of Scripture that seem to me best 
interpretable by music. Phil. ii., 5-11 is one; Isaiah, 
chap. liii., is another. I wonder that no Beethoven or 
Schumann has attempted to tell the story of the Gospel 
by means of an orchestra. That Isaiah speaks here of 
the Messiah will not be questioned by any one who 
recognizes as authoritative either the universal testi- 
mony of ancient Jewish iaterpreters, or the uniform 
opinion of modern evangelical scholars, or the demon- 
stration afforded by the parallel between the prophecy 
and the actual life of our Lord. The interpretation 
presents no difficulties. I shall content myself with 
very briefly suggesting some practical - spiritual 
thoughts which it suggests. 








THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

Verse 1. There is a form of skepticism which ought 
not to surprise us. If we realized the greatness of 
divine condescension indicated in the Gospel we should 
all be staggered by it. It surpasses credence. When 
Paul preaches the doctrine of an incarnate God to the 
Corinthians, both Jews and Greeks are unbelievers, 
and he wonders not (1 Cor. i., 22-28). When the 
prophet gets a dim vision of the form of this incarnate 
God, he starts amazed; the report entrusted to him 
seems incredible. Who can believe it, he cries. For: 

Verse 2. This incarnate God, this representation 
and manifestation of the Deity comes in no divine 
form. He is weak, like a tender plant quick cut down 
to the ground; he shows no forth-putting of power. 
He is uncomely; before the light of Moses’ face, when 
he talked with God, the people were awed; from the 
face of the God-man no light shines; he is to his ac- 
quaintances simply the son of Joseph the Nazarene 
(Matt. 13: 54-58; Luke 4: 22; John 1:46); they. flock 
to see his miracles and to hear his teaching, but not 
to desire him. Still the incarnation will seem tmeredi- 

ble to those who regard power, glory, wisdom as the 
insignia of divinity. .Only those who worship (ove,.can 
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truly worship Christ; he is the incarnation, not of 
wisdom, power or glory, but of love. 

Verse 8. And he is an unrecognized God; he is de- 
spised and rejected of men. God not only enters hu- 
manity, he enters it at its lowest condition: a babe; 
born of peasants; cradled in a manger; living an ob- 
scure life; in an obscure province ; unknown beyond his 
nation; hardly mentioned, if at all, in classic history ; 
and rejected and put to death by his nation. This is 
the story of the incarnation—let us look on it in all 
its sublime incredibility; that the infinite God, the 
source and center and life of the universe, dwells for 
thirty years on one of his innumerable worlds; in one 
of its smallest provinces; an unknown, obscure, and 
seemingly insignificant life; without manifestation of 
his divine glory ; unrecognized by even his own disci- 
ples ; rejected and despised by the elite of his own 
chosen people. Wonder not at the exclamation of the 
prophet: ‘‘Who hath believed our report, and to 
whom is this arm of the Lord revealed?” 

Verse 4-9. The solution enhances the wonder: all 
this humiliation and suffering was for the succor of 
the ignoble and undeserving. The Lord hath laid on 
him the iniquity of us all. I shall enter into no theor- 
ies of the atonement. They are none of them scriptu- 
ral. That is, they all were originated at a period of 
church history subsequent to Scripture. It must 
here suffice to note three things : 

(1.) That love is ever bearing the sins and sorrows 
of others. The Lord is perpetually laying on the good 
the iniquity of the evil. Mothers bear for their chil- 
dren; nurses for their sick; teachers for their pupils; 
patriot soldiers for their couuatry; martyrs for future 
generations. The Gospel simply declares that the in- 
finite love is ever doing, with immeasurably grander 
results, and with infinitely profounder pity, what 
earthly love does. 

(2.) This fact is attested by actual experience. The 
doctrine of a divine suffering love gives a peace to the 
sin-burdened that no other doctrine can give or ever 
has given. Deism gives law; Christianity gives 
peace. The unburdened can bivouac at the foot of 
Sinai; the sin-burdened can rest only at the foot of 
Calvary. Pagan literature has prayers; only Christian 
literature has songs of infinite peace. We are healed; 
no matter if we cannot understand how. 

(3.) The Sin-bearer is also a Sorrow bearer. He that 
was bruised for our iniquities has also carried our sor- 
rows. There is no reason to say that he has done one 
more than the other, or inadifferent manner. He that 
gives pardon to the remorseful gives comfort to the 
sorrowing; and to both by bringing both into the 
cleansing, invigorating, transforming sense of the in- 
finite divine sympathy end love. To have faith in 
Christ is to have faith in the consoling, pardoning, 
peace-giving love of God which Christ has manifested 
to the world. 

10-12. Sorrow is the seed of song; in Christ; in 
every true follower of Christ. For the joy that was 
set before him he endured the cross, despising the 
shame. His travail, the travail of his church, he him- 
self compares to that which is soon forgotten in the 
joys of maternity. (John 16: 20-22; Cmp. Rom. 8: 
24-25.) 

Somehow this song shall erase from memory the 
sorrow and the sighing. The religious world justnow 
is full of strife and debate on the question of the future 
state. I wish I knew more than I did. But I am con- 
tent to know two things: 

1. That my Saviour is not the Saviour of a few. 
He does not merely gather up a handful of stragglers 
from a beaten army, a few strugglers for life from a 
helpless wreck. Somehow, in his own loving way, he 
shall justify many. 

2. And when the work of redeeming love is done he 
will be satisfied. I am not anxious, therefore, about 
the future, for I am certain that whatever satisfies the 
hunger of his immeasurable love will satisfy all the 
aspirations of my love. 








Anguiring Friends, 


—What did Carist mean by the words, “ Blessed are the 
meek for they shal! inherit the earth ”’ 

For meaning of meekness, see Matthew xxi., 5: 1 Peter 
iii., 4-15: 1 James xxi., 3-13. It is a spirit, the opposite 
of ambition and self-seeking; the enjoyment of earthly 
blessings belong not to the grasping but to those who 
hold them lightly. ‘‘Selfish men,’ says John Woolman 
‘may possess the earth, it is the meek alone who inherit 
it from the father free from all defilements and perplexi- 
ties of unrighteousness. "’ 


—Can you inform me if there is a publication giving a bis- 
tory of “Intidelity?” Weare having a course of lectures on 
“Infidelity,” and kindred subjects in answer to a professor, 
who has just finished a course of twelve. The point I wish 
to ijlustrate js, Infidelity a failure beth politically and morally, 
and wisb to gather all the j .stances possible, where it hag 
come to the surface, and obtained control in the past, Any 
information you can give us, will help along the good cause, 





There are several works in character and aim such as 
you inquire for. Probably ‘‘ Farrar’s Critical History of 
Free Thought,” will meet your requirements. So-called 
infidelity, however, often really means a secular protest 
against ecclesiastical and theological mistakes. The world 
now agrees to many of the things which even Voltaire 
wrote were justifiable, how much soever they may con- 
demn the irreverent and scoffing spirit in which he habitu- 
ally spoke and wrote. The objections urged by the sober 
school of English infidels in days gone by, changed the 
current of thought and materially modified theology. 
Infidelity bas brought over and filled up the chasms of 
difficulty which kept man from God. Scoffing and malig- 
nant infidelity is alf’vays to be reprobated; but the doubt 
and skepticism which comes to faithful, sober men, isa 
matter to be treated to the utmost consideration. That 
which men oftimes believe the prompting of the devil, 
is in reality the voice of God. How many instances the 
infidelity of one age is the orthodoxy of another. There 
is a very broad distinction to be drawn between the infidel- 
ity which springs from the want of any moral feeling, and 
from a dislike of moral restraint, and the infidelity 
of men who are thinkers and possessed of deep feeling, 
and who speak upon religious subjects out of profound 
conviction; the voice of such men in every age ought to 
be carefully and respectfully considered. Generally the 
best way to combat infidelity is (1) by seeing what there is 
of truth in feeling or opinion which it expresses, and ex- 
press that truth more clearly and forcibly from the stand- 
point of Christian faith; and (2) by proving the vital 
fervor of Christianity by its effectiveness in practical 
Christian work. The best answer to Hume and Gibbon 
was that afforded by Whitfield and the Wesleys. 


—I must belong toa large class of ministers whose study of 
Hebrew in the theological seminary was too superficial, too 
much subordinated to doctrinal theology and pursued for 
too short a term to be of much practical use in ministerial 
life. Please togive us a list of the helps in the study of He- 
brew, that will enable us,in part, to remedy our neglect. 
We may not find it possible to become critical and thorough 
scholars in that language under the ceaseless pressure of pas- 
toral cares and sermonic studies. But are there not con- 
cordances and lexicons and literal translations that will make 
it easily possible for us to ascertain for ourselves the mean- 
ing of the original ? 

We sent this note to the Rev. T. J. Conant, D. D., who 
in Hebrew scholarship is without a superior in America or 
England, and give herewith his reply: 

“The writer of the above lines is one of a large class of 
preachers now burdened with the active duties of the min- 
istry. Having myself devoted many years to class instruc- 
tion in Hebrew, as a favorite recreation from severer du- 
ties, 1 can assure him that, when studied with proper 
facilities, the Hebrew is far more easily acquired than 
either of the two ancient languages taught in our secular 
schools. 

‘* After long practice in the instruction of college grad- 
uates at the theological seminary, I embodied the results 
of that experience in a course of reading lessons and 
grammatical notes on portions of the Hebrew bible, for the 
grammar of Gesenius, published by the Messrs. Appleton, 
last edition, 1877. The lessons are designed for self-in- 
struction, with or without a teacher, and are intended to 
remove every difficulty from the student’s path. If the 
inquirer will make the trial, as others similarly situated 
have done, he will soon find himself at hume in the He- 
brew. He will then be able,with the aid of any of the excel- 
lent commentaries now at hand,to read the Hebrew 
Scriptures intelligently, and to judge for himself of their 
true meaning. 

“The advanced student should not depend on any one 
lexicon. That of Gesenius is still the best,and for the 
beginner is the only one needed. But for the advanced 
student it should be supplemented with that of Fuerst, well 
translated by Davidson. Of good commentaries there are 
plenty ; the best is the American edition of Lange’s work. 
Of the ‘‘ Speaker’s Commentary’ some parts are very 
good, and all are useful; though, as in that on Isaiah, the 
reader should be on his guard against some false and fan- 
ciful principles of interpretation. In the same volume, 
the commentary on Jeremiah and Lamentations, by 
another hand, is excellent. , ee ee 


—lI have reference and polyglot bibles of several imprints 
All agree in giving the following dates in the margin: 

Birth of Christ (Mat.i.): The fifth year before the com- 
mon account called Anno Domini. 

His visit to the temple when he was twelve years old 
(Luke ii., 42): A.D. 8. 

Baptism by John (Mar. i., 9): A. D. 27. 

His Crucifiction (Luke xxiii., 46): A. D, 33. 

Having been a worker in Sunday schools for fifty years, I 
have taught that Jesus was baptised at about thirty years 
of age, and was crucified at about thirty-three years of age. 
My young friends want me to reconcile these dates and my 
teaching. 


The difficulty to which you refer appears to be due to 
the fact that in the marginal references of the Teacher’s 
Bible the two systems of chronclogy has been inter- 
changeably used, producing serious confusion. The date 
of Christ’s birth is not known, nor the number of years 
which he occupied in public ministry, though the best 
opinion is that he was born 4 B.C., and died 29 A. D. 
This would make tis visit to the templ» 8 A. D., and 
his baptism probably 25 or 26A.D. In the marginal 
references « f t:.e Bagster the old chronology is followed, 
and it is assumed that Christ was born in the year1 A. 
D., but the reader is informed in a note that this as- 
sumption is erroneous. The same system is adopted in 
the Teacher's Bible except in two references in Luke, 
chapters 2 and 3, where the dates assume the birth of 
Obrist to have been 4 B. 0, ‘ 





Religious Hetws. 


Unitep StatEs.—The Trial of the Rev. T. DeWitt Tal- 
mage, D.D., was continued during all of last week, the 
first day’s session being occupied by Mr. Millard, who out- 
lined the course of the defense substantially as it was 
forecast in our report last week. The first witness for the 
defense was the Rev. Chas. Wood, who testified that at 
one time he had had a conversation with the Rev. Arthur 
Crosby concerning Dr. Talmage, in the course of which 
Mr. Crosby alluded to Dr. Talmage as ‘‘a liar and a scoun- 
drel.” Mr. Wood was put through a severe cross-exami- 
nation by Mr. Crosby himself, but declined to take back or 
modify the assertion, and verified it by memoranda which 
he had made at the time. Following Mr. Wood, Mr. B. R. 
Corwin testified as to his relations and those of Dr. Tal- 
mage with the ‘‘ Christian at Work.’’ With reference to 
the allegation that Dr. Talmage had proposed to Mr. Hal- 
lock the issuing of a duplicate paper entitled ‘“‘ Christian 
Work” and sending it to the subscribers of the ‘“ Chris- 
tian at Work,” witha view to induce them to relinquish 
their subscriptions to the one and take the other, Mr. Cor- 
win testified that no such idea had been contemplated, 
the fact being that great anxiety had been felt in the 
spring of 1875 whether the ‘‘ Christian at Work” could be 
sustained, and that Dr. Talmage’s proposition had been, in 
case the ‘‘ Christian at Work’’ should suspend, to get out a 
paper at short notice, calling it ‘‘ Christian Work” and 
supplying it to the subscribers of the defunct journal. 

The interest of the week was mainly centered in Fri 
day’s proceedings, at the beginning of which the Modera 
tor stated that in view of the widening breach between 
Dr. Talmage and Mr. Hathaway, he had invited those 
gentlemen to meet at his house, to see if some adjustment 
could not be effected. He had found them mutually well 
disposed, and secured from either a letter in which each 
refused to vindicate himself at the other’s expense. These 
letters were then read to the Presbytery by their respec- 
tive writers, and the perusal caused a deep sensation, 
which was iutensified when Dr. Talmage rose from his 
seat and advancing through the church gave Mr. Hatha- 
way the right hand of fellowship. A motion followed on 
the reading of the letters that specification four, relating 
to Mr. Hathaway’s charges against Dr. Talmage, should 
be stricken out. After a protracted and heated debate, 
this was lost by a majority of one. A resolution was then 
offered that all testimony, direct or indirect, bearing upon 
the fourth specification, be excluded, which was also lost 
by a stil larger majority. Upon this, the Moderator, Dr. 
Ludlow, stated that under the last vote he would be com- 
pelled to admit certain questions by the prosecution which 
his own sense of fairness aud justice would not allow him 
to admit, and asked that the Presbytery would give him 
some general instructions to guide his further action. 
The counsel for the defense expressed their readiness not 
to interrogate witnesses in reference to the fourth specifi- 
cation, but Mr. Crosby, the counsel for the prosecution, 
on being asked if he would give the same assurance, 
declined todo so. The Moderator thereupon declared he 
had no alternative but to resign his office. On motion, 
however, of Mr. McCullagh to make the question of evi- 
dence under the fourth specification the first business of 
the following day, Dr. Ludlow consented to withhold bis 
resignation until then; and when on Saturday afternoon 
the matter was again biought he stated that he should 
withdraw his request for instructions, having meanwhile 
ascertained that his term of office would expire by limita- 
tion the same night. i 

Mrs. Talmage was then called to testify to the relations of 
her husband with the proprietor of the ‘‘Christian at Work”’ 
and stated that he would be unhappy and restive under 
Mr. Remington, and had expressed his sense of great re- 
hef upon leaving his editorial position. Of Mr. Talmage’s 
testimony which follows, we givea summary substantially 
as it appears in the New York ‘“‘ Times”: 

“ [became editor of the * Christian at Work in 1873 undera 
contract for fifteen years; the financial condition of the pa 
per in 1876 was very bad; I had an interview with Mr. Hal- 
lock in March, 1876; we had come toa standstill in the paper; 
I had it in consideration whether it was worth while to write 
any more editorials ; Mr. Hallock called at my house, and we 
went to Major Corwin’s; we had added several thousand sub- 
scribers; [ hoped that Mr. Hallock would buy the paper 
and continue its publication ; I was very desirous to continue 
the * Christian at Work ;’’ 1 never knew anything of the‘ A. 
C. Ford’ advertisement till the beginning of this trial;] 
made an agreement with Mr. Diekinson in May;I wrote a 
good-bye eaitorial at that time; Mr. Dickinson requested me 
not to publish it, and I withdrew it: 1 told him at the time 
that [| should leave in the Fall anyhow ; the compauy gave 
me absolutely no notice of the sale of the paper ; on the af- 
ternoon of October 9, between two and four o’clock,I first 
learned that the paper had been sold ; an employe of the of- 
fice told me: lalso heard fragments of a conversation in 
an adjoining room which confirmed the story; this was my 
first intimation of the sale; Mr. Haliock is mistaken in say- 
ing that he had told mein the Astor House that he had bought 
the paper: Mr. Hallock said he thought of buying the paper, 
just as he said so on half a dozen other occasions; he drew 
from his pocket a memorandum binding me to be his editor; | 
declined to signit ;lasked him whether be had bought the 
paper,: he said he thought of buying it; Mr. Hallock came 
to my house on the following Wednesday evening; 
he seemed to be disappointed, and gave me the idea that he 
would like me to return to the “Christian at Work;” there 
was nothing angry in our interview; I do not remember bis 
saying anything to me about my promising to edit the paper 
a year for nothing; when I learued that the paper had been 
sold, I wrote my valedictory, and took it, between six and 
seven o'clock in the evening, after a conversation with Gen. 
Howard, to the press room, and asked to have it put in; | 
Ordered the presses to be runall night, knowing that tbat 
was my only chance to publish a valedictory ; my feeling in 
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that respect was very much as if I should leave my church in 
Brooklyn to take a charge in Chicago; I paid 825 for the 
extra work—very cheap indeed; if J know what a Cbristian 
spirit is, I wrote the editorial in a Christian spirit. The date, 
October 8, was a mistake; it should have been October 9; I 
was editor, trustee and stockholder; as editor-in-chief I bad 
absolute control of the editorial columns; I first supposed 
that the paper had been sold to agentieman in Philadelphia, 
and did not know till Wednesday night that Mr. Hallock was 
the purchaser ; 1 did not originate the idea of the advertise- 
ment, or write it, or order it inserted, and did not know 
that it was to be inserted; I was ia no way a party to pub- 
lishing the advertasement. 


* * . . * ’ . * * * * 

“T became editor of the “ Advance” in November, al- 
though I began my editorial work in October; my first 
memorandum with Gen. Howard was October 4; my notice 
was sent to Mr. Remington October 5; my engagement with 
the * Advance ” was not to begin till November 12 or 14, and 
would not have begun before that if the “Christian at 
Work ” had not been sold surreptitiously; I never gave the 
subscription list of the “Christian at Work’’ to the “ Ad- 
vance,” or had any copy given; it was a newspaper quarrel, 
in which some gentlemen tried (to overthrow me, but didn’t 
succeed, because I was too quick for them ; if I had the same 
circumstances before me again I should do just the same 
thing over again, and so would any man who had any respect 
for his own rights. 

At Monday’s session the Moderator, upon the request of 
the Presbytery, consented to retain his office until the end 
of the trial; Dr. 8. Irensus Prime, editor of the New York 
‘‘Observer,” testified that if Dr. Talmage had reason to 
believe that the “ Christian at Work” was to be surrepti- 
tiously sold, he had a perfect legal right to insert the 
‘‘ valedictory” as he did, and that he (Dr. Prime) would do 
the same thing under like circumstances; and Dr. Talmage 
testified further in his own behalf. 


The Case of Mr. Billman—The Toledo Congregational 
Conference held its regular Spring Meeting at Sylvania, 
Ohio, April 8-10. The principal] interest of the session 
centered in the case of Rev. Ira C. Billman, until lately 
acting pastor of the Congregational Church at Adrian, 
Mich. Before going to Adrian, Mr. Billman was pastor of 
a Congregational Church at Toledo, and a member of that 
Conference. Recently, however, he has become pastor of 
the Unitarian Church at Jackson, Mich., a change which 
raised the question of terminating his membership with 
the Conference. Mr. Billman being notified that the mat- 
ter would come up before the meeting, replied by letter 
that he would be purposely absent, but sent a statement of 
his views, which was read, together with some extracts 
from a lecture published under his name and entitled, ‘‘An 
Infallible Revelation Neither Possible nor Necessary.” 
Whereupon the following action was unanimously taken 
by the conference: 

Whereas, The Rev. Ira C. Billman, now of Michigan, while 
ministering to one of our churches, became a member of 
this body, on assenting to its doctriual basis. 

And Whereas, Since his removal from our bounds his pub- 
lic utterances and ecclesiastical affiliations have made it per- 
fectly evident that be isnot now in sympathy with the sys- 
tem of evangelical belief which is an essential basis of our 
fellowsbip as Congregational churches; therefore 

Resolved, That his membership in this conference be now 
terminated. 





The Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the Northwest, 
located at Chicago, closed its school year April 4, with the 
graduation of the following young men as Bachelors of 
Divinity: Thomas Boyd, Chicago: J. F. Berry, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas.; R. M. L. Braden, Kossuth, Ia; H. Cullen, 
Lakefield, Conn.: J. B. Currem, Matoom, ll.; John Currer, 
Chicago; H. E. Dosker, Grand Rapids, Mich.; C. D. Ellis, 
Bridgeport, Mich.; L. Huendling, Dubuque, Ia; W. M. 
Howell, Morgantown, W. Va.; John Irwin, New York 
City; J. C. Irwin, Indiana, Pa.; Asa and T. W. 
Leard, Corwensville, Pa.; John McAllister, Chicago; 
A. <A. Pfensticht, Holland, Mich; E. H. Sawers, 
Chatham, Conn. The past year has been one of scholarly 
success at this institution, and the graduated class is one 
of specially good promise; but more has been due to the 
fidelity of its Professors than to its wealth, and more is 
asked of them for the future. Depression in real estate, 
reduction of interests on endowments loans from ten to 
eight per cent., and the loss of a small amount compel the 
Trustees to borrow or curtail. They have submitted the 
situation to Drs. Elliott, Blackman and Halsey, whose 
professorships are sustained by an endowment of $80,000. 
They all decide to remain at their posts and divide what- 
ever income {the endowment may yield—probably not 
above $5,000. 


The California S. S. Assembly.—Arrangements for the 
Sunday-school Assembly, during the coming summer, at 
Monterey, California, and in the Yosemite Valley, have 
been completed. The excursion will leave Omaha Thurs- 
day noon, May 29, reaching Ogden and Salt Lake May 31. 
It will depart from Ogden Monday morning, June 2, and 
reach Yosemite on the following Friday or Saturday. 
The assembly will open on Saturday evening and remain 
in session two weeks. It is proposed that three questions 
shall be discussed from day to day in a series of conversa- 
tions. Probably a tourists’ chapel will be dedicated at the 
close of the meetings. Excursions will be made to various 
points of interests in the valley. The Monterey Assembly 
will be held in what is known as the “ Pacific Grove Re- 
treat’ at Monterey, about 150 miles below San Francisco, 
on the Pacific Ocean. The programme here will be more 
complete than at Yosemite, and will follow after that of 
the Chautauqua Assembly. 


Systematic Charity.—In Mansfield, Ohio, seven churches 
of different denominations have united to work with and 
for each other in organized charity, There are now nine- 





teen districts in the city with a lay supervisor over each, 
with a visitor for each ten houses. The latter inquire into 
all cases of need, and report to the supervisor or pastor 
preferred by the individual. If there be real need the 
supervisor gives an order on the superintendent, who is 
also a layman. There is also a committee of laymen to 
find employment for those needing it, and help for those 
who need, and a committee of ladies to look after lost 
women. It is intended to bring all efforts to suppress in- 
temperance, Sabbath breaking, and unlawful traffic in 
intoxicating drinks within the scope of this Union Church 
Work. In the three montbs’ trial thus far made the 
scheme has worked vastly better than Dr. 8. A. Bronson, 
of the Episcopal Church, who initiated it, dared to hope. 
This systematic subdivision and inspection is only a modi- 
fication of the household laws enacted in England by 
Alfred the Great and in force in Japan at the present day, 
but it is good to see that undenominational fraternity in 
well doing can extend beyond soup kitchens. 





The Latest Temperance Movement, organized under the 
title of ‘‘ The Business Men’s Society for the Encourage- 
mentof Moderation,” held its first public meeting in this 
city April 11th. The object of the society as specified in 
its articles of incorporation are: To encourage moderation 
in the use of alcoholic liquors and beverages ; the promo- 
tion of knowledge in science and statistics relative to the 
manufacture and sale of the same; the dissemination 
among the people of useful information regarding the prin- 
ciples of moderation and the means of carrying them into 
practical effect. 

It furnishes three separate forms of pledges to wit: 

First.—A total abstinence pledge, for a term not to ex- 
ceed one year, renewable at expiration if desired. 

Second.—A moderation pledge—not to drink intoxicating 
beverages during business hours, for a specified term. 

Third.—Not to partake of intoxicating liquors at the ex- 
pense of any other person whomsoever, nor to invite an- 
other to partake, during a specified term. 

Atthe meeting addresses were made by the President, 
Mr. F. B. Thurber; by the Secretary and founder of the en- 
terprise, Mr. H. H. Hadley, Dr. Howard Crosby, O. B. 
Frothingham, and Peter Cooper. 





The May Anniversaries.—The listof speakers at the May 
anniversaries to be held at the Broadway Tabernacle, 
May 4-11, is announced as follows: 


SUNDAY, MAY 4, 7:30 P.M. American Home Missionary So- 
ciety. Rev. J. L. Withrow, D. D., Boston. 

MonbDay. MAY 5, 3:30 P.M. Woman's Union Missionary 8o- 
ciety. Miss Brittan, Calcutta, India ; Miss Ward, Allahabad, 
India; Miss Guthrie, Yokohaina, Japan. 

7:30 P.M. American Seamen's Friend Society. Hon. R. W. 
Thompson, Secretary of the Navy. Washington, D.C. ; Rev. 
E. R. Craven, D. D., New Jersey, and others. 

TUESDAY, MAY 6, 3:30P.mM. New York Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation. Ralph Wells, Esq. 

7:30 Pp. M. American Sunday-school Union. Rev. T. L. 
Chamberlain, D. D., Norwich, Corn.; Rev. George C. Noyes, 
D. D., Evanston, l.; Rev. John Hall, D. D., New York. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY7,10 a.m. American Tract Society. (In 
the chapel.) Rev. C. 8. Robinson, D. D., will preside. Full 
reports of the work of the year. Voluntary addresses. 

3 Pp. M. American Female Guardian Society. Rev. C. 8. 
Robinson, D. D.; Rev. D. B. Jutten, Rev. O. H. Tiffany, D. D. 

7:30 p.m. American Tract Society. Rev. Wayland Hoyt, 
D. D., Brooklyn; Rev. H. M. Scudder, D. D., Brooklyn; Rev. 
Henry H. Jessup, D. D., Syria. 

THURSDAY, MAY 8. 3:30 Pp. M. New York City Mission and 
Tract Society. (Woman's Branch.) Rev.G. 8S. Plumley; Rev. 
L. D. Bevan; Rev. E. A. Reed. 

7:30 Pp. M. American Bible Society. Rev. H. H. Jessup, 
D. D., Beyrut: Rev. J.'K. Ballagh, Japan; Rev. George F. 
Herrick, Constantinople; Rev. M. D. Hoge, D. D., Richmond, 
Va. 

FRIDAY, MAY 9,3:30 P.M. New York Institution for Instruc- 
tion of Deaf and Dumb. Rev. Wm. Adams, D. D., LL.D... 
will preside. An exhibition of deaf and dumb, and of deaf, 
dumb and blind pupils will take place under the direction of 
Prof. Isaac Lewis Peet, LL.D. 

730 P.M. National Temperance Society. Bishop Samuel 
Fallows, Reformed Episcopal Church; Rev. J. O. Peck, D. D., 
Brooklyn; Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, D. D., Brooklyn. 

SunDAY, MAy ll, 7:30 Pp. mM. American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. Introductory statement, Rev. 
C.P. Bush, D. D., District Secretary. Addresses by Hon. 
Wm. E. Dodge, Vice-President; Rev. George F. Herrick, 
Missionary from Turkey: Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL.D., 
President of the American Board. 





IraLy.—Taking the Veil.—A curious scene (says the 
Roman correspondent of the “ Pall Mal] Gazette’’) occurred 
the other day at Solmona. Ever since 1566-7 it has been 
illegal for Italians, whether men or women, to dedicate 
themselves to a monastic life. This law has been 
virtually disregarded; but a certain sort of secrecy has 
been maintained when it has been broken. The otber day, 
however, a number of French monks and nuns arrived at 
Solmona, belonging to the order of the Celestini, and 
opened schools, here for “girls, there for boys, ‘‘ with the 
permission of their superiors.” No notice was taken of 
them by the civil authorities until the 19th of 
the present month, when the inhabitants ,of the town 
received an invitation to assist at the ceremony of Signora 
Amalia Frati taking the veil. The ticket-holders were 
promised reserved seats. In fact, on the morning of the 
ceremony, a large hall on the Palazzo Sardi was full of 
ladies from the town and the surrounding neighborhood. 
The ceremony was completed with all the ancient rites, 
Signora Amalia, her hair shorn, became Sister Maria 
Della Croce, and the public were dispersing when the 
Royal Procurator and his secretary, the Marshal of the 
Caribineers, and the delegate of the police arrived. The 
Royal Procurator ascended the alter steps, saying, ‘' The 
ceremony is suspended, and in the name of the law I dis- 
solve the assembly, as religious orders are illegal in Italy,” 





Not the slightest opposition was raised. The ladies dis- 
persed to their bomes; aod it is said that the nuns were 
ordered to depart in twent-four hours. At any rate, 
this is the first time that the law has been carried out in 
the letter and in the spirit. 


GLEANINGS. 





NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Congregational Society in Abington has reduced ita 
debt $600 the past year. Both church and society have de- 
clined to accept the resignation of their pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Freeman. 

~ July 21-28 is the time fixed upon for the Unitarian grove 
meeting at Weirs Landing on Lake Winnipiscogee, and the 
members of the committee are busily corresponding with 
more than 30 ministers whose attendance they hope to se- 
cure. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—At Hammondsville, N. Y.,on Easter Sunday, Rev. A. T. 
Clarke, pastor, organized a Union Church of ten members 
representing six different denominations. The number would 
have been larger but for the bad state of the roads. Thisisthe 
first regular church organization in the place, and is a valua- 
ble example of non-sectarianism. They adopt the “ Apos- 
ties’ creed.” 

THE SOUTH. 


—The Dorchester Academy was dedicated April 13 at Mid- 
way, Ga., Supt. J. E. Roy preaching the sermon. 

—On the 23d ult. nineteen members were received to the 
Midway Congregational Church in Liberty County, Ga., on 
profession of faith. 

—A Congregational Church of forty-eight members was 
organized at Cypress Slash, @a., April 15; Revs. F. Snelson, 
R. F. Markham, L. E. Roy and J. R. McLean, participating. 
This work is among the freedmen under the American Mis- 
sionary Association. 

THE WEST. 

—During last year 18,000 members of Sunday schools joined 
the churches in T)linois. 

—The Lutheran Synod is appointed to meet at Wooster, O., 
June ll. Itisthe oldest general Lutheran organization in 
the country. 

—At the time of the last statement of the vote of Presby- 
teries on the Overture on Reduced Representation, it stood 
as follows—affirmative, 32: negative, 36. 

—The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Conference of Ohio will be held in the Vine Street 
Congregational Church, in Cincinnati, beginning on Tuesday, 
May 6th, at 7 o’clock P. M. 

—The statement is contradicted that the standing commit- 
tee of the Michigan Diocese, propose to resist by legal means 
the taking of ‘ta chapel site by St. Mark’s Church, in itsjoin- 
ing with the Reformed Episcopal! body. They have determined 
to make no effort in this direction. 

—The “ congregation of Israel,’’ says Rabbi Wise, of Cincin- 
nati, “ cannot relinquish her conviction, cannot forget her 
history, and cannot repudiate her religion: hence, she can- 
not sanction the inter-marriage of Jews and Christians unless 
the latter embrace the faith and cause of Israel.”” 

—On the first Sabbath in April seventeen were received irto 
the fellowship of the Congregations! Church in Mansfield, 
Ohio. Ten were baptized, two by immersion. The number 
of additions during the present pastorate of less than a year, 
is eighty-four, and seventy-four of them have been on con- 
feasion of faith. 

—The Grand River Congregational Conference met at 
Rockford, Mich., April 911. Brief reports from the churches 
indicate encouraging prosperity and home missions contri- 
butions increasing. ‘‘ The Scriptural Doctrine of Final Ret- 
ribution "' was discussed by Rev. Geo. Candee, of Carson 
City, anda paper on “ Revivals”’ was rresented by Rev. L. 
F. Waldo, of Cannonsburg. The communion service was 
preached by Rev. L. P. Spelman, ot Stanton. Rev. J. L. 
Patton, of Greenville, presented a paper on “ Conscience.” 
A prominent place was given to Sunday-school work, and a 
resolution was adopted recommending the holding of a State 
Sunday-school Convention during the coming summer. 

—A Corgregational council was held at Pontiac, Mich.. 
April 8th and 9th, to advise the church there as to what 
course should be pursued in consequence of serious existing 
difficulties arising out of business complications in which the 
pastor, the Rov. W. H. Utley, was involved. After due con- 
sideration the counc'l advised that, owing to exis ing fl! feel- 
ing, the pastoral relation “should be dissolved, and that the 
question of the charges against Mr. Utley should be left to 
be passed upon bv a future mutual council, to be called 
whenever bis health should warrant the investization and he 
should ask the church to unite with him in summoning it to 
meet. This result was accepted by the church by a vote of 
42 to 27, and by the society by a vote of 42 to 35, and the pas- 
toral relation was according'y dissolved. 


FOREIGN. 


—It cost the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions only 
about 4 1-4 per cent. to receive and expend its annual income 
of some $450,000. 

—A London newspaper furnishes the curious statement 
that 1,885 out of 5,241 shares of a new brewery company in 
Sheffield are held by English clergymen. But it does not tell 
among how few clergymen the 1885 shares are distributed. 

—A dispute described as “ tremendous” is raring in Madras 
over a hair from the beard of the Prophet Mahomet. The 
relic is enclosed in a case guarded by an official, who receives 
a pension from the Government, and six fanatical Mussul- 
mans are disputing for its possession. The High Court of 
Madras bave been apvealed to. 

—An interesting arch@ological discovery has been made by 
the workmen engaged in laying out the proposed garden on 
the north-east side of St. Paul's Cathedral. At a depth of 
about six feet they came upon the foundation of Paul’s Cross. 
The date of the cross is antecedent to the thirteenth century. 
It was used for ecclesiastical purposes for the first time dur- 
ing the reign of Edward J., the earliest record of such em- 
ployment being in the year 1299. In Henry VITT.’s and Eliza- 
beth’s reigns the pulpit was filled by the most eminent 
preachers of the Reformation. It was here that Latimer and 
Ridley held forth to crowds of eager listeners. It was here 
also that Ridley preached his memorable sermon on the oc- 
casion of using the new Service Book for the first time. The 
demolition of Paul’s Cross was decreed by the Long Parlia- 
ment in 1642,and in the following year it was razed to the 
ground, 
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Science and Art. 


THe Music oF EASTER WerrEK.—Easter week was 
crowded with musical entertainments in New York 
City. 

The English Glee Club sang at Chickering Hall, 
Wednesday afternoon, to a full huuse. Miss Beebe 
was at her best; but we have heard from them a bet- 
ter selected programme. 

In the evening a unique entertainment was given at 
Steinway Hall, which would have brought together 
a much larger audience than was assembled if a mis- 
taken sense of delicacy had not prevented the object 
from being made public; this was to put a sister, who 
is the bread-winner for a considerable family, in funds 
for the support of an invalid brother. Among the con- 
tributors to the entertainment of the evening were 
Mr. Courteney, the well known ballad singer, Mr. A. 
H. Pease, the pianist, and several elocutionists, among 
them Mrs. Geo. Vandenhoff, the two Misses Thomas, 
Prof. Bronson and Miss Swayze. The recitation of the 
evening was that of Miss Julia M. Thomas who gave Jane 
Conquest with admirable force and feeling, and only es- 
caped a double encore by her wise pertinacity of refusal 
to the demands of the audience. One does not wish to 
criticise a generous gift; but it is only kind to Prof. 
Bronson to advise her that so inane a piece of clownish 
wit as the ** Mother-in-law of Moses” is too unpleasant- 
ly suggestive of the tan-bark of the ring to add anything 
to her real reputation before a cultured 

The gem of the fourth concert of the Oratorio 
Society, given Thursday evening at Steinway Hall, 
was Handel’s ‘“‘ Largo,” Wilhelmj playing the violin 
solo, and the accompaniment being furnished by 
the orchestra, the arrangement that of Dr. L. Dam- 
rosch. Nothing more exquisite have we listened to 
foralongtime. Two parts of Diederick Kiel’s ora- 
torio of ‘‘ Christus” were also given for the first 
time in America. There was real beauty and some 
power in some of the choruses, notably the second: 
‘*When the Lord shall have turned again Zion’s Cap- 
tivity,” and the fourth, ‘‘ Lo, our joy has ceased ;” but 
the composer lacks in dramatic conception—sometimes 
lamentably. The solos were utterly weak. To allow 
a long pause between Christ’s ‘‘ Mary!” and her ‘* Rab- 
boni,” with an instrumental interlude, showed the 
most extraordinary lack of appreciation of the 
spirit of the scene at the Resurrection. We do not 
imagine that Kiel’s Christus will take any prominent 
place in the oratorio music of America. 

Rarely has New York an opportunity to listen to 
such playing as that given Friday night by the first of 
the Wilhelmj Chamber Concerts; and rarely do such 
players address themselves to so thoroughly sympa- 
thetic and appreciative an audience. The programme 
was exceedingly well selected—except that the vocal 
arias was a quite needless and somewhat intrusive ad- 
dition, and the concert ended in a fine climax, a 
Quintet from Shumann (E flat major, Op. 44) which 
was played by William Mason, Wilhelmj, Dr. Dam- 
rosch, Max Schwarz and Fr. Bergner. The perfect 
sympathy of the performers, with each other in their 
interpretation, was something marvellous. Why can- 
not New York have such a programme every season? 
The success of this one shows that there are enough 
in the city who would appreciate it to make good 
audiences. The younger Damrosch deserves special 
mention for the good taste and exceptional modesty 
of his unobtrusive accompaniments. 


audience. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES Opened its an- 
nual meeting in Washington on Tuesday of last week. 
Professor O. C. Marsh, (the ‘“‘ A. M. Marsh” of Secre- 
tary Delano) acting president rice the late Prof. Henry 
made an opening address. Professor Wm. B. Rogers, 
of Boston, was then chosen president. Among the 
most interesting of the papers read was one by Prof. 
S. Weir Mitchell, of Philadelphia on ‘*‘ the Relation of 
Neuralgic pain to storms andthe Earth’s Magnetism.” 
His most valuable data were obtained from Captain 
Collins, U. S. A., who Jost a leg in the war, and has 
since suffered the neuralgie pains common in such 
cases. He has, however, with singular perseverance 
utilized his suffering for the cause of science, and 
taken hourly notes of his attacks of pain during five 
years. The amount of resolution requisite for the 
taking of such memoranda deserves the highest praise. 
The observations of the signal bureau have shown that 
Wéry great storm’ consists of wide areas of rain sur- 
rounding a “storm center” of low barometric pres- 
swre.,,The rain belt may be 600 miles wide, but 
avownd it as indicated by Capt. Collitis’s notes is what 
fe t#4éd the “ neuralgic margin of the storm.” This, 
; “ds. estimated, is something like 150 miles wide, and 
announces the approach of a storm several hours be- 
fore the barornieter is at allaffected. The avérnge dis- 
tance of the storm centers when neuralgic pain set in 
was 680 miles. The pain, however, is very deceptive, 
as to the course of the storm, for it may be caused by 





the extreme edge of a storm area, whose rain may 
never reach the sufferer, passing far to the north or 
south. The severest neuralgic attacks were those 
which preceded the first snows of November and De- 
cember. During the five years there were 4,692 hours 
of pain while the sun was south of the equator, as 
against 4,158 hours while it was north of that line. 
Storms coming from the Pacific made their influence 
soon after crossing the Great Divide, and produced 
the severest attacks, while those that passed along 
the Atlantic coast were not felt at all, or were asso- 
ciated with the milder forms of neuralgia. If these 
curious conclusions stimulated similar observations 
on the part of other neuralgic sufferers, it may be that 
the human body is a more sensitive instrument than 
the most delicate barometer ever constructed. 


AN ARCH .EOLOGICAL SOCIETY is proposed under the 
auspices of Harvard University. Its avowed purpose is 
the ‘furthering and directing Archeological investiga- 
tion and research.” On an assured membership of one 
hundred persons a meeting will ve called, and the so- 
ciety will be organized with an assessment of $20 per 
capita to support or aid the investigation of such mat- 
ters as may be decided upon by the society. The field 
is certainly a wide one, and may fairly include the 
Continent from the mounds and cliff-builders of the 
fur west, to the dusty garrets of the Atlantic coast. 


A CircuLar is issued by the Trustees of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art asking for contributions to the 
amount of $150,000 to enable them to purchase the 
Avery collection of porcelain, and the King collection 
of gems, besides which it is proposed to establish a 
school of design, offer medals and awards, create a 
fund for lectures on art, ete. No call will be made for 
payments until $100,000 have been subscribed. 


Tue ART STUDENT'S LEAGUE held their annual meet- 
ing last week and elected J. S. Hartley for President, 
and Helena De Kay and Robert F. Bloodgood for Vice- 
Presidents. Financially the past year has been the most 
successful one of the society’s existence. The general 
attendance of students during the year has numbered 
288, a gain of 141 over last year. 








Hooks and Authors. 


THEISTIC EVOLUTION.* 

This valuable work, by the author of ‘“‘ The Scien- 
tific Bases of Faith,” of which we recently gave a 
somewhat extended notice, is a second edition—the 
first having appeared nearly ten years ago. It is, as 
the author informs us, in his preface, ‘‘so nearly re- 
written as to be practically a new work,” this having 
been made necessary by the great advance in biologi- 
‘al science during that period, which has led the au- 
thor to change his opinion on many subordinate points, 
while it has in no degree lessened his conviction of the 
‘*necessity for recognizing the action in all life, both 
organic and mental, of an intelligent agency, which 
cannot be explained, as a resultant from unintelligent 
forces.” It will thus be seen that he is essentially op- 
posed to the prominent scientific school, which traces 
the evolution of all life and all mind from a blind and 
mysterious agency which is called Force. 

The title, ‘‘ Habit and Intelligence,” taken alone, 
gives no adequate idea of the real scope of the work— 
the purpose of which is ‘to investigate the special 
and characteristic principles of both unconscious and 
conscious life’—in other words, the most important 
problems of life and mind. By ‘‘ Habit,” Mr. Murphy 
tells us that he means that fundamental law of 
life and mind, “in virtue of which all the actions 
and the characters of living beings tend to re- 
peat and to perpetuate themselves, not only in the 
individual but in its offspring.” By ‘“ Intelligence,” 
he tells us that he means ‘‘ not only the conscious in- 
telligence of the mind, but also the organizing intelli- 
gence, which adapts the eye for seeing, the ear for 
hearing, and every other part of an organism for its 
work.” These he does not hold to be distinct, but 
only ‘“‘ two separate manifestations of the same intel- 
ligence, which is co-extensive with life, though it is 
for the most part unconscious, and only becomes fully 
conscious of itself in the brain of man.” 

Tn the first part of his book, Mr. Murphy discusses 
the laws of life, explaining the differentia of a living 
organism to be its principle of growth by assimilation, 
and the power of the vital principle to act upon mat- 
ter in an organic chemistry, which is quite different 
from inorganic chemistry—the substances most essen- 
tial in the vital process of animals and vegetables 
being capable of being formed only in and by'an or- 
ganism. He then enters fully into the subject of the 

* Habit and Intelligence. A Series of Essays on the Laws of 
Life and Mind. By Joseph John Murphy. Second Edition. 
London: Maemilian & Co. 





dynamics of life as distinguished from the dynamics 
of ordinary matter, adducing many interesting facts to 
prove the position that the organism acts towards en- 
ergy as it does towards matter — assimilating and 
transforming it, and even storing it up for future use. 
Of course, he entirely repudiates the doctrine advo- 
cated by certain scientific leaders, that vital energy is 
of mechanical origin, and that the living organism is 
simply the ‘‘ resultant” of pre-existent natural forces. 

He believes that ‘life has originated by a distinct 
creative act, and at a definite period of past time,” and 
thus argues respecting the possibility of successive 
creative acts : 

“Granting, what cannot be denied, the soundness of the 
proof that the order of nature cannot have gone on froma 
past eternity, it follows that there must have been an abso- 
lute beginning; and why may not new laws and powers have 
been introduced into the universe at one time, or at sundry 
times and in divers manners, since the beginning? Is it be- 
cause an act of creation is inconceivable—that is to say, in- 
conceivable by our intellects? No doubt it is so: but the 
notion of any finite thing existing without having een cre- 
ated is more than inconceivable—it is absurd. It is quite 
true that the ordinary administration of the world is not by 
a succession of creative acts, but by evolution under natural 
law. But we believe this for no reason except that we find 
it to be so: and the most established laws may be found to 
admit of limitations and exceptions. Modern materialists 
admit—some of them strongly insist—that the best estab 
lished laws of mature are, or may be, only approximations to 
the truth; and that the law of nature itself may be subject to 
limitations. They derive all knowledge from experience; 
and, as regards the world of nature, they are certainly right. 
But all conclusions from experience are subject to be modi- 
tied by further experience, and, therefore, on their own postu- 
lases, they have really no ground for rejecting as inadmissi- 
ble the conception of successive creative acts.” 

To most readers this will seem self-evident, yet as 
we have seen, it is gravely argued by some that there 
is really no place in nature for creative intelligence at 
all, and that this is as clearly demonstrable as any 
known law of nature! 

Mr. Murphy goes on to discuss differentiation, or 
the origin of species. Like Mr. Darwin, he fully be- 
ligves in evolution, or the differentiation of complex 
organisms from simple ones, but unlike him he main- 
tains that the principle of natural selection alone is 
quite inadequate to explain it, without the additional 
element of a guiding intelligence. In regard to or- 
ganization, he shows that the different developments 
of germinal matter cannot be accounted for by any 
difference of molecular structure, and that the relation 
of structure to function, being that of means to pur- 
pose, has no analogy in the inorganic creation, though 
it has analogies in works of human invention. He ob- 
serves that ‘‘ purpose is most clearly discernible where 
cause is least so.” 

After discussing fully the interesting and suggestive 
subjects of the direction of development, the subordi- 
nation of the lower faculties to the higher, and organic 
functions rising higher until they end in voluntary mo- 
tion, sensation and mind, Mr. Murphy proceeds to the 
more special question of habit and variation. The 
hereditary tendency of organisms to reproduce the 
special peculiarities of the parent organism, he ex- 
presses in the language of the theory of habit by say- 
ing that ‘‘every habitual tendency passes, or tends to 
pass, from the organ which is ffs seat, into the germ- 
inal matter of the body; when a portion of that germ- 
inal matter is thrown off in order to produce a new 
individual, it imparts its habitual tendencies to the 
new individual.” Mr. Darwin’s position is that ‘the 
laws of Habit and Variation, with the controlling in- 
fluence of the external conditions of life, are sufficient 
to account for the entire process of modification where 
by the most highly organized vegetables and animals 
have been derived from the first vitalized but unor- 
ganized germs.”” Mr. Murphy, on the contrary, holds 
that ‘‘the process of evolution proves the agency of 
an intelligent power, acting through and controlling 
the unintelligent forces of habit and variation, just as 
all the vital forces act through and control the inor- 
ganic ones.” 

A large portion of the work is devoted to explana- 
tion and illustration of the reasons for holding this 
view, this part of the work being indeed a pretty full 
summary of the main facts on which the evolution 
theory is founded, though it does not profess to 
presént the full strength of the argument. His 
conclusion on a summary of Darwin’s theory, is, 
that natural selection is a real cause, though 
by vo means the sole agent in organic change 
and progress. That it cannot be he seems 
to establish very clearly from such facts as the limits 
of variation, the tendency towards reversion to the 
original type, the difficulties which surround the per- 
petuation of a single variation, the effects of fortuitous 
destruction, the difficulty of accounting for organic 
progress or the tendency of the higher organisms to 
establish themselves, taking into account the more en- 
during and prolific nature of the lower organisms, the 
impossibility of accounting, by natural selection, for 
the existence of useful variations of slow progress, 
where the first stages could nothave becn useful,the nu- 
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merous indications that the phenomena of the organic 
world cannot be accounted for on utilitarian principles 
alone, and the fact that many transformations, espe- 
cially among the crustacea and other low orders, do 
not consist in adaptations to any new or special mode 
of life, and consequently must be referred to the for- 
mative impulse bestowed on living matter. Natural 


selection is found wanting also in the remarkable de-. 


velopment of structure in anticipation of function, as 
manifested in very many phases of animal organization, 
but more especially in the evolution of the brain of man, 
his faculties of language, music, perception and inven- 
tion,cases in which ‘ the idea is suggested of asurplus- 
age of power; of an instrument beyond the wants of its 
possessor,” which, of course, cannot be accounted for 
by either self-adaptation or natural selection, the con- 
clusion being drawn that the evolution of man’s men- 
tal nature must have been effected by a power tran- 
scending natural selection. The necessarily slow rate 
of modification dependent on generally diffused varia- 
bility, which Darwin maintains to be the chief process 
in organic development, is next fully explained and 
shown to demand far longer periods than the largest 
computations of geologic time can supply; and the 
fact that we find that in many cases the details of a 
tvpe are adhered to while the type is modified so as to 
adapt it to the most different purposes, seems to lead 
to the suppposition that an intelligent agency is adapt- 
ing materials given to it by an unintelligent one. This 
Mr. Murphy believes to be the actual fact. ‘The un- 
intelligent power is hereditary habit, the intelligent 
power is the formative intelligence which guides the 
process of organic evolution. For, though intelligence 
is co-extensive with life, it is not meant that all the 
laws of life are to be referred to vital intelligence. 
Habit also is a law of life, and co-extensive with life, 
but habit and intelligence are distinct principles.” 
After examining the different kinds of action, reflex, 
consensual and voluntary, Mr. Murphy states more 
fully his theory of intelligence; as it will be new to 
most of our readers, we give the passage almost in 
full: 

“ For the reason now stated, we conclude that vital Intel- 
ligence is the same throughout; in other words, that the 
unconscious Intelligence which directs the formation of the 
organic atructures is the same which becomes conscious in 
mental action. The two are generally believed to be distinct ; 
conscious Mental Intelligence is believed to be human, and 
Formative Intelligence to be Divine. This view leaves us 
room for the intermediate region of instinct ; and hence tbe 
marvellous character with which instioct is generally in- 
vested. But if we admit that all the Intelligence manifested 
in the organic creation is fundamentally the same, we shall 
reasonably expect to find such a gradation as we actually 
witness, from perfectiy unconscious to perfectly conscious 
Intelligence; the intermediate region being occupied by 
intelligent, but unconscious motor action; in a word, by 
Instinct. This view is well known among the Germans, and 
is beginning to be known among us; but most English- 
speaking people have been accustomed to refer all organic 
adaptations to Creative Wisdom directly. But now that the 
Doctrine of Evolution bas been sufliciently established, it 
appears more reasonable to believe that organic progress 
has been effected, not by a fresh exertion of Creative Power 
at every one of its innumerable stages, but by a principle of 
Intelligence which guides all organic formation and all 
motor instincts, and finally attains to consciousness in the 


brains of the higher animals, and to self-consciousness in the 
brain of man.” 


It is undoubtedly extremely difficult for our minds 
to’ grasp the idea of unconscious intelligence, though 
this is really involved in the now familiar theory of 
unconscious cerebration. Mr. Murphy replies to such 
an objection that unconscious intelligence is neither 
more nor less unintelligible than unconscious force, 
since it is inconceivable that force should be exerted 
by an unconscious agent. It may be said, it appears 
to be the general belief, that the organizing intelli- 
gence is directly Divine, and it may be said, and has 
been maintained, that the gravitative and all other 
physical forces are direct exertions of Divine power. 
Those who accept one of these conclusions ought to 
see no difficulty in accepting the other; and the ob- 
jections to both appear equally strong. It is inter- 
esting to compare with this, Dr. Newman’s words: 
‘* Nature is not inanimate, its daily toil is intelligent, 
its works are duties.” 

It was a wise saying of Faraday’s that ‘‘our varying 
hypotheses are simply the confession of our ignorance 
in a hidden form: and so it ought to be, only the 
ignorance should be more openly acknowledged.” 
So we may accept this as a provisional hypothesis 
which may help to throw light on a mysterious sub- 
ject, probably beyond the reach of our personal 
powers to solve—while we can hardly consider it as 
entirely satisfactory. It seems hardly possible to re- 
gard the formative or organizing intelligence as any- 
thing else than an emanation from the great Creative 
Intelligence, while the waking up ofan organism to 
conscious life seems really the birth of a distinct in- 
telligent personality. It is this that Mr. Murphy’s 
theory fails to recognize, though he thus touches on 
the mystery of man’s spiritual nature. 

“ No physical science ean elucidate the relation of the spirit 
of the brain; but the fact that man’s brain has no superi- 





ority to that of the highest apes, from which his spiritual 
superiority could possibly be guessed, so far from giving 
support to a materialized view of our spiritual nature, rather 
tends to cut away the ground from under any materialistic 
argument. The question, what point in the developme t, 
either of the individual or of the race, is that where the 
spiritual nature has come in, cannot be answered, but is not 
an important one to answer. It is, bowever, in accordance 
with all the analogies of creation, if the same Creative Power 
which at the beginning created mutter and afterwards gave 
it life, finally, when the action of that life bad developed the 
bodily frame and the instinctive mental powers of man, com- 
pleted the work by breathing into man a breath of higher 
and spiritual life.” 

Whatever objections may be taken to Mr. Murphy’s 
theory in some of its details, this work must be ac- 
knowledged to be a valuable exposition of what may 
be called Theistic Evolution, and, taken in conjunc- 
tion with his other work, ‘‘The Scientific Bases of 
Faith,” as an important contribution to Natural The- 
ology, adapted to the needs and knowledge of our own 
time. 


NEW GREECE.* 

Mr. Sergeant has ably advocated the cause of a 
noble people, who have been snubbed and bullied by 
their political friends and protectors. He shows that 
the faults of modern Greece lie largely at the door of 
the Powers of Europe, that have checked her growth 
with the hand by which they supported her. Greece is 
full of the elements of prosperity and strength, but she 
is small and materially weak, and therefore can be kept 
in a corner by her preservers. 

Greece that gave religion to the slaves and ideas to 
all the world, is now insulted by the slave and ignored 
by all the world. And yet this is Greece, and “ living 
Greece,” too, in spite of Byron, which has shown its 
marvelous moral and intellectual vigor by rising 
(after four centuries of grinding Mussulman tyranny), 
in educational desire and apparatus, in enlightened 
journalism, in liberal ideas, and in general culture to 
the level of the rest of Europe. ’ 

The brigandage of modern Greece (which has been 
its chief reproach, but which is now a thing of the 
past,) was largely the result of a false northern fron- 
tier. Thessaly, Epirus and Macedonia should have 
been included in Greece; but even now, after Turkey’s 
thorough humiliation, the Powers will not grant this, 
because Austria does not wish so large a State created 
on her frontier. By leaving a large Greek population 
outside of the Greek kingdom, the Powers allowed ig- 
norant Greeks under the misrule of Turkey to use the 
freedom of new Greece for their evil ends, the frontier 
being readily crossed, and their sameness of blood and 
language proving no natural barrier. These and 
their allies, the Vlaques, if under the Greek Govern- 
ment, would either have been educated or suppressed. 
It was always along this northern frontier that the 
brigands had their haunts and from which they de- 
scended to Marathon and Pentelicus. 

Mr. Sergeant’s book treats the whole subject of 
Modern Greece in a philosophic and statesmanlike 
manner, and yet throws an oratorical life into facts 
and statistics. 

The Greek people have yet, we believe, an important 
role to play in the world’s affairs. Their quickness of 
intellect, their industry and perseverance, their cheer- 
fulness and elasticity, their high aims, their prudent 
management, and their moral instincts are all auguries 
of a grand future. As the world has been beholden to 
them in the past, it may have anew debt in future 
benefits. It is high time for us to judge the Greek 
people according to their worth, as nobly manifested 
in the history of the last half century, and not through 
the eyes of visionaries and theorizers, like Fallmera- 
ger, or of superficial tourists, who merely echo the 
phrases of the guide-books. America, above all, 
should appreciate the Greek nation in its magnificent 
development in civil and religious liberty and give it 
a hearty God-speed. 

No one who professes to be a student of modern 
history should fail to possess Mr. Sergeant’s instruc- 
tive and entertaining work. 

THE MONTHLIES.—Scribner’s for May is introduced by 
Mr. Wyatt Eaton’s portrait of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
executed in the same nebulous style as those of Longfellow, 
Bryant and Emerson which have preceded it. This is ac- 
companied by a sketch of the “ Autocrat” and his home. 
An article to which the publishers in this number call 
special attention is by Mr. Herbert H. Smith on “ The 
Metropolis of the Amazons”—the first of a promised series 
on Brazil—illustrated by Mr. Champney, which every one 
will read with a deeper interest now that the last few 
years have developed a larger acquaintance with that 
country. The opening paper in this number is upon the 
New Museum in Rome, by Sofia Bompiani. An interest 
ing sketch of the New York Docks is furnished by Mr. 
Chas. H. Farnham, characteristically illustrated by Van- 
derhoof and Muhrman. Mrs France +s Hodgson Burnett is 
represented by two stories; a short tale of the Latin Quar- 


*New Greece. By Lewis Sergeant. With maps. (Cassell, 
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ter, and a continuation of ‘‘ Haworth’s,’’ which is kept 
at the high pitch of intensity struck with the opening 
chapters. Were not Mrs. Burnett so skillful an artist we 
should be disposed to doubt her ability to work up a cli- 
max which must be pitched still higher, or even to sus- 
tain the present tone to the end. Harper’s is adorned 
with a large variety of illustrations, some of the most ef- 
fective accompanying Mr. Winter’s charming article upon 
Stratford-on Avon. Mr. Graham’s sketches in this article 
are especially noticeable for their delicacy of treatment. 
A paper by G. P. Lathrop, entitled ‘“* The study of Art in 
Boston,” describes in an interesting way the Museum of 
Fine Arts in that city. ‘‘ A Peninsular Canaan,’’ by How- 
Pyle opens up an unfamiliar region, that of the Eastern 
shore of Maryland on Chesapeake Bay, and is illustrated 
with a number of well designed and characteristic 
sketches. The serial, ‘‘ Young Mrs. Jardine,’’ by Mrs. 
Mulock Craik, unfolds with the tender grace and skili by 
which the writings of that author are marked. ‘“ Ben 
Azim’s Creed” is a clever bit of verse by Miss Fannie R. 
Robinson; and *‘ Lord Allen’s Daughter” and ‘* Miss May” 
are two entertaining short stories. ——St. Nicholas sustains 
in the current number its reputation for furnishing 
children a delightful assortment of the fanciful, the ten- 
der and the instructive. Susan Coolidge’s story is coutin- 
ued, and also ‘tA Jolly Fellowship,” by Frank R. Stockton. 
There are poems by Mary Mapes Doge, Mary N. Prescott, 
Annie Moore, Mrs. E. T. Corbett, an:1 others; and articles 
on various topics by Mary B. Willard, Ernest Ingersoll, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Kate Gannett Wells, and 
Olive Thorne.—— Without making any very great demon- 
stration, ‘‘ Lippincott’s’’ always contains a well-selected 
variety of articles, having due reference to the entertain 
ment and instruction of its readers. Mrs. Sarah Butler 
Westar puts and answers the question, ‘‘ Why do we like 
Paris?’ H. M. Robinson describes canoe travel and 
transportation in the Hudson’s Bay Company territory. 
An article is devoted to ‘‘The Tramp in Four Centuries.” 
Miss Ellen W. Olney continues her serial, ‘* Through 
Winding Ways.” Oscar Fay Adams contributes a pathetic 
little tale of ‘‘The Home of the Two Widows;” and Mrs. 
Lucy Hooper writes in her entertaining fashion of VCar- 
dinal Richelieu as a dramatist and stage-manager.——One 
can no longer rely on the newspapers to furnish them the 
goodthings of the Atlantic since the publishers of that 
monthly request editors not to copy its contents. This is, 
perhaps, no more than fair as the value of the articles for 
subsequent publication in book form is seriously depre- 
ciated if they are copied far and wide over the country. 
In the current number H. H. has a timely descriptive arti- 
cle on ** Leadville;’? Charles Carleton Coffin writes about 
‘“*Labor and the Natural Forces: Alfred B. Mason dis- 
cussés ‘‘ The Abolition of Poverty” through the agency of 
coéperation, and Geo. Willard Brown contributes a paper 
on “English Civil Service Reform.”’ The serial, ‘‘ Irene 
the Missionary,” is continued and promises well; an inter- 
esting story, with an undertone of pathos, is ‘‘ George’s 
Little Girl,” by M. E. W. Sherwood; Mr. W. H. Bishop 
writes an entertaing review of Champfleury’s Le Vtolon 
de Faience ; and there are articles by Henry Van Brunt, 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Clara Barnes Martin and 
Richard Grant White. The poetry is by Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, C. L. Cleaveland and C. P. Cranch. 








The Mystery of Life and other Papers, by Theophilus 
Parsons. (Lippincotts.) The legal training of Mr. Par- 
sons and his devotion to the doctrines of the New Church 
are both apparent in this volume. His reasoning is always 
clear and close, but it always starts with premises to be 
found in the writings of Swedenborg. And as in the case 
of two or three other of Swedenborg’s commentators the 
doctrines of the New Church become at least intelligible to 
the uninitiated, and often instructive. Prof. Parsons has 
treated in this volume the questions of ‘‘ Trust,” ‘ Sacri- 
fice,’’ ‘‘ Suffering” and ‘‘ Temptation,” and other practical 
themes, together with brief and suggestive commentaries 
upon some of the utterances of Christ. The chapter on 
the Cherubim is the least valuable, and approaches 
closely the spiritualizing habit of some of his too mystical 
brethren. The author believes the doctrines of the New 
Church to be a revelation; that the laws of correspondence 
are the infallible avenue by which the inexplicable by 
other methods becomes plain; that the needs of this time 
are parallel to the needs of the age to which the doctrines 
of primitive Christianity came, and that by the accept- 
ance of the teachings of the New Church the same mira- 
cles of growth and conquest may mark the nineteenth 
century that were so signally displayed in the first. 


Art and Artists in Connecticut. By H. W. French. 
(Lee & Shepard). The title of this book must be taken lit- 
erally if it is to be regarded as indicative of the contents. 
The preposition ‘‘in,” has a comprehensive significance 
which enables the author to include in his scheme not only 
those artists who were born within the State, but all who 
have sojourned there since the country was settled. Of 
course this largely increases the scope of the book, and 
proportionately enhances its value. It is, however, as in- 
deed it was intended to be, as nearly as possible complete 
as a record of the artists whom Connecticut may fairly 
claim as her children. Mr. French has evidently given 
much time to the preparation of his notes, and has un 
earthed many facts concerning the early painters which 
have never before been published. The volume contains a 
large number of portraits and copies of paintings, which, 
it must be confessed, are of very unequal merit. Almost 
of necessity Mr. French must look to Connecticut for the 
major part of his audience, but small as the State relative- 
ly is, her sons and daughters are scattered all over the 
Union, and wherever they are, this record should find a 
welcome. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


{The receipt of all new publications telivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promotly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. Ac- 
companuing memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all edges. | 

D. APPLETON & Co. 
Beecher, Mrs, H’y W. -Letters From Florida.$ 50 
Ferris. Geo. F.— Lhe Great Italian and French 
Composers _...... ti 
Nightingale, A. F.—Requirements four Admis- 
sion to Colleges. SOIL etal 1 00 
HARPER & BROos. 
Under One Roof 
HENKY HOLT & Co. 
Symonds, J, A.—-The Rennaissancein Italy.... 
HOUGHTON, OSGooD & Co. 
Cook, Joseph — Boston Lectures (Marriage).... 15 
Longteliow. H. W.—Pvems of Places (Western 
Stat 


Payne, James 


es) 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
Monsanto, H. M.—French Student’s Assistant. 
ORANGE JUDD. 
Parsons, Samue! B.—The Rose..............+00+ 
T. B. P&TERSON & BROs. 
L’Assommoir. ... 
G. W. RICE. 
Rowe, John F —Analogies Between the Old 
and New Testament .... 
ST. LOUIS GOSPEL DEPOSITORY. 
West. Kev. Nath.— Present Condition and 
Future Glory. 
SCRIBNER’S 
Monthly Magazine, Vol. XVII. 
SCHUBERTH & Cv. 
Ritter, Fanny R.—Some Famous Songs ........ 25 


Zola, Emile 


We have also received current numbers of the 
tollowing publications: 


Music: (©. H. Ditson & Co.) Torreador March 
(Carmen) G. Bizet, 40e; El Vaquero, 35c, Cellini; 
Veranda schottisch, 25e, KE. Muck; When He is 
Here (Sorcerer) j0c; The First Lord’s Song (Pina- 

dle, A. Sullivan; Only Love Can Tell, B. 

. 0c, (R. A. Saalfield): Just as I Am. F. J. 
Burrett, #c; Are You Dreamiog of Me? Crospy, 
4uc; The Outcast, B. W. Puiling, 35 ; Pinafore 
Waltz, J.J. Freeman, 25c; Burnished and Bright 
Are My Aims, E. Keyloff, 4Uc. 


MAGAZINES: Atlantic, Contemporary Review, 
Eclectic, Harper's, Lippineott’ North Amevican 
Review. St. Nicholas, Seribner’s, ‘ineteenth Cen- 
tury. Relinous Periodicals — Bibli. theca Sacra, 
American Catholic Quarterly Review. Catholic 
World, Church Missionary Kecord, Free Church 
of Scotlana Monthly Record, The H me Mission- 
ary, Missionary Kecord. Scientific Journals— 
American Observer, Nature, Journal of Specula- 
tive Philosophy. Muscelaneous—Ex-Agent’s Ke- 
port on Charitable Institutions of New York. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—The Bey of Tunis has opened an Arabic 
printing-house. 

—Arsene Houssaye, the French dramatic 
critic, is about to write his memoirs, and 
very entertaining they will be. 

—Laura Bridgman is the subject of an im- 
portant psychological study in the last num- 
ber of ‘‘ Mind,” an English periodical. 

—The British Museum, feeling the im- 
pulse of the times, is gradually relaxing its 
administration for the benefit of the public. 

—One of the purest and best of recent 
novels is Mr. Ole Bull's translation of Jonas 
Lie’s ‘‘The Basque Future,” a tale of life 
among the Finns. 

—George Macdonald’s last novel, 
Gibbie,” is a pleasant change from “ Paul 
Faber,’’ and is in his best vein, which is 
very good indeed. 


“ Sir 


—William Morris, the English poet-paper- 
maker, is giving a course of leetures in Lon- 
don on the ‘Historical Development of 
Pattern Designing.” 

—The new catalogue of the Psi Upsilon 
Fraternity, a college secret society, is one of 
the most thorough pieces of work of its 
kind ever published. 

—The ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ is to be 
indexed. its 225 volumes extend over 138 
years, and will occasion not less than 340,- 
000 separate entries. 

—Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. announce 
that the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott’s Com- 
mentary on the Gospel of St. John will be 
published on Tuesday, April 22d. 

—A new serial Story by Jean Ingelow, 
published from the author’s advance sheets, 
will begin in the number of * Littell’s Liv- 
ing Age” for the week ending April 26th. 

—We are sorry to note a steady falling 
off in the circulation of the New York “ Na- 
tion,’ as indicated by the figures it prints 
in every issue. Within not many months 
it has dropped from something over 10,000 
to about 7,500. 

—M. Frederic Martin, the compiler of the 
‘ Statesman's Year Buok,’’ has been granted 
a pension of £100 a year from the English 
civil list in consideration of his services to 
the cause of historical science. 

—The creator of the Paris ‘‘ Figaro,’’ M. 
de Villemenant, is dead. at the age of 67. 
He bad brought the paper up toa circulation 
of 80,000 copies daily, and bis loss is a dis 
tinct loss to the ranks of French journalism. 
His son-in-law, Jouvin, succeeds him. 

—The death is announced, at Medford, 
Mass., of old Deacon Galen James, who 
was the founder, and long one of the pro- 
prietors, of the Boston ‘‘ Congregational- 
ist.” He bad reached an anvanced age, and 
had had an active connection with the paper 
for a number of years, 





—The May number of the “‘ North Ameri- 
can Review ”’ opens with a “Symposium on 
Law and Design in Nature,’’ the contribu- 
tors to which are Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
President Porter, of Yale, Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, President McCosh, of Prince- 
ton, and Rev. Joseph Cook. 

—Mr. Herbert Spencer’s last work was 
published simultaneously in London, New 
York, Paris, Berlin, Naples, Buda-Pesth, 
and St. Petersburg. His Part I. of *‘ Prin- 
ciples of Morality” is about to appear as a 
volume of 250 pages. both in English, and in 
German and French translations. 

—Messrs. Putnam announce that they 
will have ready shortly their translation 
of the “ Talks on Art” (Entrétiens d’ Atélier) 
of Thomas Couture. The volume has been 
delayed in order to give to it a more thor- 
ough revision as to the technical terms, ete. 
It will be accompanied by a preface from 
R. Swain Gifford. 

—The memory of the late Catherine 
Winkworth, the translator of the ‘* Lyra 
Germanica,”” is to be perpetuated by a 
Winkworth Scholarship, to be attached to 
some English institution at which women 
have the advantages of the higher educa- 
tion. About half of the requisite sum has 
been already subscribed. 

—J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press 
Rawlinson’s ‘Ancient Monarchies;”’ a trans- 
lation of the “‘ Luriad”’ of Camoens, by Rob- 
ert Ffrench Duff; a new “rhythmic prose” 
version—whatever that may be—of Virgil’s 
Eneid; and announce a large number of 
fresh importations of great interest and 
value. Among the latter, Rambaud’s ‘ His- 
tory of Russia’ holds an important place. 

—On the whole, despite the criticism of 
the hypercritical, there is no better one- 
volume Shakespeare, for popular use, than 
the ‘ Leopold.” Its text is good enough, 
its pictures are a help to many readers, its 
form is convenient, and its introduction, by 
Mr. Furnivall, is a masterpiece of archzeo- 
logical biography. If you have no Shake- 
speare sell your garment and buy one. 

—Public libraries used to be managed 
chiefly for the benefit of the librarians, but 
there has been a happy turn-about in 
administration ot late years, so that now 
they are largely managed for the benefit of 
the people. ‘This change is to be traced in no 
small degree to the leadership of the Boston 
Public Library, under the former adminis- 
tration of Mr. Justin Winsor, who is now 
waking up the Harvard College Library to 
very much the same sort of life. 

—The list of contributors has been pub- 
lished to the new history of Middlesex 
County, Mass., which Samuel Adams Drake 
is editing for Estes & Lauriat of Boston, 
and it is a large and improving one, giving 
promise of a work of great fullness, interest 
and value. Middlesex is the county of 
Charlestown, Cambridge, Lexington and 
Concord, and includes within its bounds 
most of the historic sites of importance in 
the early annals of Massachusetts outside of 
Boston. 

—Mr.Tennyson had his pen portrait taken 
the other day by somebody who met him 
walking in a London park. This isit: ‘* He 
looked tall, somewhat stout, round-should- 
ered, and he walked with a stick, as 
though the gout were hanging about his 
legs or feet. He had a long beard which 
almost buried his face, and wore a pair of 
large, round, Chinese-iooking spectacles. 
He had on a very broan-brimmed, weather- 
worn felt hat, dark trousers, gaiters, 
several undercoats or jackets, covered over 
all by a thin, shabby-looking, red tweed 
dust-coat, buttoned very tightly, as though 
it were much too small for him. Dangling 
outside,from what should have been a clean 
white shirt front, was a pair of large, gold- 
rimmed nose-spectacles. He was one of 
the oddest-looking creatures I have ever 
seen out of a Mormon meeting.” 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons add to their 
announcement of Spring publications : 
“Sketches and Studies in Paris,” by Ed- 
mundo de Amicis. ‘The Round Trip,” by 
way of Panama, through California, Ore- 
gon, Nevada, Utah, Idaho and Colorado, 
by John Codman. ‘Thoughts on the Re- 
ligious Life,” by Joseph Alden, D. D., 
author of ‘‘ Science of Government, with in- 
troduction by William Cullen Bryant. 
‘The Puritan and the Quaker,” a story of 
Colonial Times in New England, by R. G. 
B. ‘Under the Bells,” a Romance, by 


Leonard Kipp, author of ‘‘ @enone,” ‘ The , 
Dead Marquise,” etc., a story of life in | 


France in the XVIth Century. ‘ Railroad 
Accidents : Their Causes and Prevention,” 
by Charles Francis Adams, Jr., uniform 
with ‘ Railroads ; their Ongin and Prob- 





lems,” by the same autbor. A volume of 
‘‘ Essays and Sketches,” by a well-known 
New York Literateur. ‘‘ Pott’s Disease: 
Its Pathology and Treatment,” by Newton 
M. Schaffer, M. D., Octavo, illustrated. 
““ Neurological Contributions,” by William 
A. Hammond, M. D., which is planned to 
be issued as a serial with about four vol- 
umes per year. 

—M. Wiesener, the new biographer of 
Queen Elizabeth, whose valuable work Miss 
Yonge has translated, has found frequent 
discrepancies between Mr. Froude’s quota- 
tions from historical MS. and the text of 
the MS. itself. One remarkable instance 
of discrepancy M. Wiesener thus describes: 

“Mr. Froude says, vol. vi., p. 122, ‘ Renard 
wrote on November 17 “‘the Archbishop 
(Cranmer) will be executed,”’ and Mary, tri- 
umphant. as she believed herself, on the ques 
tion nearest her heart, had told him that the 
melancholy which had weighed upon her 
from childhood was rolling away; she had 
never known the meaning of happiness, and 
was about to be rewarded at last.’ After 
repeated reference to the manuscript, 
we assert that in this despatch of Renard’s of 
November 17 tnere is not a single one of the 
words that the modern historian here attrib- 
utes to Mary, to represent her as more de- 
based by revenge and more detestablk.. The 
only sentence in the despatch concerning 
Cranmer is this, ‘l'on est aprés pour executer 
la sentence rendue contre l'evesque de Canter- 
bury.’ Although we have most mi 
nutely searched the two volumes of manu- 
scripts containing the correspondence of the 
Imperial Ambassador, we have not succeeded 
in discovering the quotation taken from them 
by Mr. Froude.” 


CURIOSITIES OF COURTSHIP. 

Reported virtues have sometimes paved 
the way to the most romantic attachments. 
Colonel Hutchinson, governor of Notting- 
ham Castle and town in the time of the 
Civil War, being at the house of Sir Allen 
Apsley, was greatly pleased with a child of 
a pleasant and vivacious spirit. One day 
when looking on a shelf, he found a few 
Latin books, and asking whose they were, 
he was told by the young miss that they 
were lier eldest sister’s. He at once wished 
to see her; but as she was gone from home, 
be was not likely to have his wish fulfilled. 
Meanwhile gentlewomen who had been Miss 
Apsley’s companions used to tell him how 
reserved and studious she was; and these 
reports so inflamed his desire to see her, 
that he began to wonder why he should 
have such a strong impulse toward one 
whom he had never seen. There scarcely 
passed a day but some accident or discourse 
still kept alive and strengchened his wish to 
see her. Once in a company at a gentle- 
man’s house, a certain song was sung which 
was said to have been written by Miss 
Apsley, who by-the-by was greatly praised 
hy two or three gentlemen in the party. 
He (Mr. Hutchinson) heard all this, and said 
to one jof the gentlemen: ‘1 cannot be at 
rest till this lady return, that I may be 
acquainted with her.’? The same evening, 
while they were at supper, some statement 
was made which gave him the impression 
that the young lady was married; he was 
taken ill immediately, and had to leave the 
table. He, however, learned shortly after 
that his impressions were wrong. After- 
wards they were fortunate enough to meet, 
and a friendship at once created which 
ripened into strong affection. Devotedly 
attached to her, she became to him a most 
admirable wife and companion, and lived 
to be the writer of the ‘History of the 
Siege of Nottingham Castle.” 

* * * * * 

The Rev. Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich, 
and author of ‘‘ Contemplations on the Old 
and New Testament,” obtained a wife in a 
very singular manner. In walking from 
church one Whit- Monday with a grave and 
reverend minister of the nameof Grand- 
idge, he saw a comely modest gentlewoman 
standing at the door of a house.where they 
were invited to a wedding dinner. Mr. 
Hall inquired of his friend whether he knew 
her. ‘ Yes,” said Mr. Grandige, ‘I know 
her well, and I have bespoke her for your 
wife. She is the daughter of a gentleman 
whom I much respect, Mr. George Winniff 
of Bretenham; and out of an opinion I have 
of the fitness of the match for you, I have 
already treated about it with her father, 
whom I found very apt toentertain it.”’ Mr. 
Hall, too, it seems was equally apt to enter- 
tain it, for he says: ** Being advised not to 
neglect the opportunity, and not concealing 
the just praises of the modesty, piety, good 
disposition, and other virtues that were 
lodged in that -eemly presence, I listened to 
the motion as sent from God.” On this mo- 





tion Mr. Hall acted; he spoke the necessary 
words; and at last with due prosecution, 
happily prevailed, enjoying the society of 
that charming helpmate for the space of 
forty-five years. 

* * oe * * 

The celebrated George Whitefield began 
his courtship ina singular fashion. His 
biograpber pronounced him one of the oddest 
wooers that ever wooed. When Whitefield 
was in America, and had under his charge the 
Orphan House in Savannah, “it was much 
impressed on his heart that he ought to 
marry in order to have a helpmate in his 
arduous work.”’ He had also fixed his mind 
on the young lady whom he intended to ask 
to become his wife. So he addressed a 
letter to her parents, and enclosed another 
to herself. In his letter to the parents he 
stated that he wanted a wife to help him in 
the management of his increasing family, 
and then said: ** This letter comes like Abra- 
ham’s servant to Rebeka’s relations, to 
know whether your daughter, Miss E " 
is a proper person to engage in such an un- 
dertaking; and if so. whether you will be 
pleased to give me leave to propose marriage 
toher. You need not be afraid of sending 
mea refusal; for I if 1 know 
anything of my own heart, [am free from 
that foolish passion which the world calls 
love.” He wrote ina similar strain to the 
young lady, asking her, among many other 
questions, if she could leave her home and 
trust in Him for support who feeds the 
young ravens; and bear the inclemenc'es of 
air both as to heat and cold in a foreign 
climate; whether having a husband she 
could be as though she had none. He also 
told her that he thought the passionate ex- 
pressions which ordinary courtiers use 
ought to be avoided by those who marry in 
the Lord; and that if she thought marriage 
would be in any way prejudica! to her 
better part, she was to be so kind as send 
him a denial; that she need not be afraid to 
speak her mind, as he loved her only for 
God. 

The letters were successful as 
Abraham’s servant. The parents were not 
very anxious to send their daughter on 
such an adventure; and Whitetield contin- 
ued for a longer space in his bachelor con 
dition. Some time after he assayed another 
courtship with a widow in Wales after the 
same style. The mode in which Rebekah 
was chosen for Isaac seems to have been 
Whitefield’s ideal of obtaining a wife. The 
week after he was married he went on one 
of his evangelistic tours; and left his newly 
wedded wife to muse s lone amid thy Welsh 
hills in the second quarter of their honey- 
moon.—{Chamber’s Journal. 
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THE END OF THE LOTTERY IN ENG- 
LAND. 


Whatever was the mischief socialiy and 
morally produced by the State Lottery, it 
was immensely aggravated by the spirit of 
gambling which it evoked. As compara- 
tiyely few persons could buy a sixteenth, 
there sprung up a trade among a mean 
order of brokers >f insuring numbers. This 
was in effect betting. In return for, say, a 
shilling, the sum of one pound would be 
promised if a specified number turned up a 
prize. At one time when the mania was at 
its height, the insurance-oftice keepers em 
ployed men to canvass for customers all 
over London, chiefly among domestic 
servants. From carrying a red moroc- 
co pocket-book in their hand wherein 
to inscribe the names of insurers, they 
become known as ‘‘morocco-men.” It 
has been stated on credible authority that 
in 1800, on an average each servant in the 
metropolis spent annually as much as 
twenty-tive shillings in this vile practice of 
lottery insurance; the sum total so expend- 
ed fora year by the wage-earning classes 
generally being estimated at half a million 
sterling. The disorders—suicides, robberies, 
ee, brawls, fighting and cheating— 
caused by these ‘' Little Goes,”’ as the insu- 
rance practices were familiarly termed, 
were so clamant that in 1802 an Act of Par- 
liament, 42 George III. cap. 119, was passed 
for their suppression. The preamble of the 
Act refers to the great sums of money ‘‘frau- 
dulently obtained from servants, children. 
and unwary persons, to the great impover- 
ishment and utter ruin of many families.” 
The penalty of carrying on Little Gues, or 
any other lottery whatsoever not authorized 
by parliament, was a fine of five hundred 
pounds; the offender to be treated as a 
rogue and vagabond. 

ubsequently to 1802, Little Goes main- 
tained only a clandestine existences, like the 
betting-houses in connection with horse- 
races in the present day. At length the 
State Lottery, the parent of these dueprav- 
ities, wore itself out of date. By the more 
thoughtful part of the community, it could 
no longer be tolerated. Government became 
ashamed of it. and saw ‘hat other mean 
must be adopted to help the revenue, 
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MINISTERIAL PERSON ALS 


—Bradford, Park A. C., of the senior class, 
Andover, is called to the Congregational 
Church in Oakwood, Oakland county, Mich. 

—Battles, Rev. Amory, of Bangor, who for 
several years has supplied the pulpit of the 
Universalist Church in Dexter, Mich., will 
close bis labors on the Ist of June next. 

—Bauslin, Rev. D. H., late of Wittenberg 
College, has been called as pastor of the Tip 
pecanoe City, Mich., Lutheran Congregation, 
and on arecent Sabath received thirty per- 
sons into his church. 

— Burgess, Rev. Mr., has closed his labors for 
the present at Dexter, Me., excepting a few 
weeks in June, when he will return for the 
purpose of baptizing several who have been 
converted within a few months. 

Bliss, The Rev. Seth, who died in Berlin 
Conn.,on the 8th of April, was eighty-six 
years old and had been living a retired life in 
Berlin, since 1858. Previous to that date, for 
thirty years he was Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society. 

—Crocker, Rev. Henry, has closed his labors 
as pastor of the Baptist Church in Damaris- 
cotta, Me., after a pastorate of nearly nine 
years. 

—ordner, Rev. John, L. L. D., who has 
been pastor of the Unitarian Church in Mon- 
treal, Canada, since 1843, having tendered his 
resignation some time ago, has been request- 
ed by the parish to continue his relations with 
the society as honorary pastor, with an annual 
allowance. 

Day, Rev. Mr., bas accepted a call to the 
Congregational Church in Talcottville, Mass. 

Hazen. Rev. A. A., of the Congregational 
Church in Billerica, Me., bas resigned. 

—Hutchings, Rev. L., has closed his labors 
as pastor of the Free!Baptist Church in Gar- 
land, Me., and has gone to East New Portland, 
Me., where he is to enter upon pastoral labor. 


—Ide, Rev. J. Jr., of the Orthodox Church, 
Mansfield. Conn., has requested bis Society to 
permanently fix his salary at $1,200, instead of 
$1,500, as heretofore. He has donated from 
his salary during the past two years $500 to 
the Society. 

—Jessup, Dr. Henry, of the Syria Mission, ia 
to address the Society of Inquiry, at Andover 
Theological Seminary, on June at the 
Anniversary. 

Lampman, the Rev. Lewis. Mr. Lampman’s 
reported call to the pulpit ot the Clinton 
Avenue Church, had its origin, we under- 
stand, in the inventive genius of a secular 
newspaper. 

—Mallary, Rev. R. DeWitt, bas been called 
to the pastorate of the Second Congregational 
Caurch, of Detroit, Mich. 

— Mason, Rev. Mr., of Lyme, Conn., bas ac 
cepted a cali tothe pastorate of the Baptist 
Church in Voluntown, Conn. 

— Merrill, Rev. C. W., is called to the Congre- 
gational Church in Waseca, Minn., and wil! 
leave his present church in Spring Valley for 
the new charge July Ist. 

— Morse, Mr. Edgar L., of the Senior class of 
the Andover Theological Seminary, has re- 
ceived and accepted a call to become assistant 
pastor of Olivet Chapel, of the New York City 
Mission. 

—Noyes, Rev. W. L, of the Free 
church, Lyndon, Vt., has resigned. 

—Ptage,Rev. Mr.,of the First Baptist Church, 
Lawrence, Vt., has resigned, to accept a call 
to the Fourth Church in Philadelphia. 

—Palmer, Rev. L. Fielder, of Bethlehem, is 
to assume the pastorate of the Bridgewater, 
Conn., Congregational church, beginning the 
first Sunday in May. 

—Rand, Rev. Edward A., of South Boston, 
closed his work with the Congregational 
Caurch, Franklin, Mass., April 13. 

—Sanders, Rev. A. W., a minister of the 
Gospel for thirty years, died at St. Joseph, 
Mich., March 31, aged 74. During the first part 
of his ministerial life he acted with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, afterward became a 
Wesleyan Methodist, but for several years 
past bas connected himself with the Congre- 
gational Church. 

—Tewksbury, the Rev. Geo. A., of Plymouth 
Mass., has accepted the call extended to him 
by the Oongregational society of Wakefield at 
a salary of $2,000. 

—Thwing, Rev. Charles F., has been unani- 
mously called to the pastorate of the First 
Congregational Church in Brunswick. Mr. 
Thwing is agraduate of Harvard and will grad- 
uate from the Andover Theological school 
this summer. 

—Thomas, Rev. W. O., was stricken with 
paralysis while supplying the Baptist pulpit 
Sunday a week ago, in Camden, Me. Two 
years ago he was striken in alike manner at 
a baptismal service in Gardiner, where he was 
pastor for many years. 

—Van Wagner, Rev. J. M., pastor of the Con- 
gregationa! Church in St. Charles, Minn., bas 
resigned. 

—Wisher, Rev. John, has closed his labors 
with the Congregational Church at Leslie, 
Mich. 

—Wetherby. Rev. Chas., has been called to 
the Second Congregational Church, Attle- 
boro’, Mich. 

—Wood, Rev. J. A., is called to the Free 
Evangelical Church at North Attleboro, Maas. 
He is a member of the Baltimore M.C, Con- 
ference, 
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HAVE NOW READY: 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS; Or How to Get 
on inthe World. With some remarks upon true 
and false success, and the art of making the best 
of life and a number of bivgraphical sketches and 
studies, given as illustrations of the subjects 
tieated, By WM. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 8vo. 
Cloth extra. $1 50. 

A SELECTION FROM THE CONTENTS: 


Time and Its Uses; Aims in Life; A Steady Pur- 
Pose; The Three P” s—Punctuality, Prndence an 
Perseverance ; Business Habits; Business Men 
and Business Notes; The Race and the Athlete; 
Self-Help; Heasonabie Service and True service. 

THOUGHTS ON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. By 
JOSEPH ALLEN, D.D., author of “Science of 
Government,’ &c. With an introduction by Wil 
liam Cullen Bryant. I6mo. Cloth extra, $1. 

A clearly written and eloquent volume, present- 
ing elevated spiritual teaching, combined with 
practical suggestions as to the work of daily life. 

The introduction will be found of special inter- 
est, a8 the latest literary work of Mr. Bryant, in 
which, while warmly commending the work of his 
friend, he gives expressior alsoto his own relig- 
lous views. 

THE ART OF FIGURE-DRAWING. 
WEIGALL. Square ifmo. I!lustrated. 
5U cents. 
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By C. R. 
Boards 


This is the fourth volume in the series of Art 
Hand-books, edited by Susan N. Carter, Principal 
of the Cooper Union School of Design. 
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260 pp. New and Original Mapsand L/lustrations. 


8 vo, Cloth, $2 
Same in Sheep, $2 50; Half Morocco, #4 50. 
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price, by the Publishers. 
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to the Publishers. 

Agents will be appointed in the order of their 
*pplication, This series of Commentaries on the 
Books of the New lestament will be completed in 
eight bundy volumes. it is prepared for Christian 
workers. for families, and for Educational pur- 
poses in Sabbath an1 Day Schuols. 


4. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
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N ENGAGING SERIAL STORY, WRITTEN 
by one wb» has seen the romance and various 
interests of missionary life in Syria and Asia Mi- 
nor. It began in “The Atlantic Monthly” for 
April, and will rua sevefal months. * Atiantic,’’ 35 
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RTISTS OF THE NINTEENTH CENTURY 
AND THEIR WORKS. A Hand-book con- 
taining 2,050 Biographical Sketches. With full In 
dexes. By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT and LAU- 
RENCE HUTTON, 2 vols., crown 8vo, $5. 
A SATCHEL GUIDE FOR THE VACATION 
TOURIST IN EUROPE. Edition of 1879. re 


vised to date. With maps, appendix, and memo- 
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Kaition. By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 
Printed from tbe same plates as the Holiday Ear 
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duction, the Bibliography of Editions and Trans- 
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HE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK. By W.D. 
HOWELLS. Fifth thousand. $2. 
The work abounds in the most exquisite touch 
es. itis full of grace. wit, delicacy, refinement, 
and felicities of expression. — Bos'on Gazette. 
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THE 
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Composers. 


By GEORGE T. FERRIS, author of the * 
German Composers.” 


CONTENTS. 
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18mo, 248 pages. Paper, 30 cents; cloth 
6) cents. Forming Number 28 of “ Ap- 
pletons’ New Hardy-Volume Series.” 
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MAN COMPOSERS;” new edition: paper, 30 
cents; cloth, 60 cents. Contents: BACH, HAN- 
DEL, GLUCK, HAYDN, MOZART, BEETHOVEN, 
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posers,”’ the “ Handy-Volume Series" ap- 
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price of 60 cents each. 
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“Wide, Wide World,” “ Christie’s Old Or- 
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FRENCH COOKING OF TO-DAY. 
A Talk With 
L DELMONICO. 
Il. 

In illustrating how the principles or virtues of 
economy, health and palatableness enter the prepar- 
ation of French dishes, and to explain the philosophy 
of the distribution of the courses and the significance 
of each dish, I will take a ménu of a complete French 
dinner and, considering each dish in turn, shall hope 
to justify in particulars what I have claimed for 
French Cookingin general. But first let me correct a 
prevaling error in regard to the number of dishes 
served ata French dinner. It is common to hear 
persons talk about the ten or twenty courses of a 
dinner party, or to hear a man order a quiet little 
meal, which he fancies shall contain four or five 
courses. This is all wrong, and this ignorance ex- 
tending from people who should know better to 
those who have no opportunity of knowing at all, 
has created the impression that a French dinner must 
be an endless succession of small fussy dishes. This is 
notsoatall. There could be no meaning or reason 


in such a method, and no order or law for guidance, 


whereas the real French dinner is the embodiment 
of a perfectly simple and symmetrical system. The 
fact is, there are but three courses or services known 
in French dinners, apd when people believe that 
each dish served separately is a course in itself they 
have got the whole matter dreadfully mixed up. By 
understanding the meaning of these courses, the 
number of dishes in the dinner can be increased or 
diminished at will, without disturbing the harmony 
of the whole, and a dinner for fifty or a hundred per- 
sons can be prepared with the bicety and exactness of 
a dinner for four or eight. 

The explanation is this: The first two courses are 
devoted to the whole divner, including soup and 
came. Thethird one contains only the dessert. The 
form of a complete dinner, which shall embrace every 
dish the French employ, is as follows: Soup, fish, 
piece de résistance and entrées, for the first course; 
Roast and entremets for the second; dessert for the 
third. 

It was customary in France, and is so still in Eng- 
land and Russia, to place all dishes on the table before 
they were served, and this necessitated an even 
number of dishes in each course, that the table 
should be symmetrical, and the number of dishes in 
the second course bad to correspond with the number 
of dishes in the first, in order to fill their places when 
removed. Thus, if there was a piéce de résistance and 
four entrées in the first course, there had to be game 
and four entremets inthe second. The French, how- 
ever, have changed this clumsy rule by serving (at a 
large dinner) all dishes from a side table, thus leav- 
ing the pumber of dishes to fancy or taste, and the 
table free for more effective ornamentation. It may 
be as well to add here that the fish and piéce ce résist- 
ance which replace or remove the fish are called 
relevés. The entrées are all varieties of small made 
dishes of meat in the first course, and the entremets 
are the smaller dishes of the second course, including 
such puddings and pastries as may be served, the 
hors d’e@uvre are small relishes, either hot or cold, 
which may be served around between the dishes, 

Now this method of serving food has not been ca- 
priciously or arbitrarilv set up as a fashion, but is the 
result of continued calculation and experience, and 
is directly based on the principles of health, economy 
and palatableness. I have said that such a system 
could be simplified orelaborated at pleasure, I have 
sbown how the number of dishes in each course may 
be multiplied in equal proportions for a large num- 
ber of people, and I will show later how it may be 
reduced to the means and wants of a small family. 
But now let us examine each dish of a complete din- 
ner in itself, and conceive its proper importance and 
usefulness in the dinner, 

First, the soup. No dinner can be complete with- 
outa soup. It is designedly placed first upon the 
table to moderate the appetite for more solid and 
less digestible animal food. It is wholesome, economi- 
cal and delicious. Almost every living thing, and 
fruit of the earth may be employed in its manufac- 
ture, and almost all kinds of fragments and rem- 
nants may enter into its economy. It is easily made, 
will not spoil readily, and may be flavored to suit 
an endless variety of tastes. Instead of being the 
most palatable nourishment for the poorer classes, 
and an attractive adjunct to the tables of the well-to- 
do, soup is little used in thiscountry, and most of that 
used is so poor as to be unappreciated and uncared 
for. Thisis simply the result of ignorance or indiffer- 
ence. It is prepared in dirty pots with poor ma- 
terials and allowed to become greasy by inattention. 

Fish is not really a national French dish. The sup- 
ply in France has never been large or varied, and it is 
only of late years, and with the improved methods of 
transportation, that it has played an important part 
on the tables of French bon vivants. In this country, 
where the supply is almost unlimited in quantity and 
quality, it is naturally a most important article of 
diet, and our French cooks have seized upon fish as a 
most proper subject for the exercise of their skill and 
ingenuity. Its placein the dinner Was at once fixed 





after the soup and before the first meat, as an easy 
and gradual change from liquid to solids. With the 
immense seaboard and riversof America, a large part 
of the population can supply themselves with fish at 
almost no cost. and while it will never be substituted 
for meat as a means of nourishment, it can always 
play an important part in the interests of variety with- 
out which the best of food becomes distasteful and 
insipid. 

In the piéce de résistance, as the name implies, we 
come upon the solid part of the French dinner. The 
hungry palate, soothed by soup and sustained by 
fish, confronts for the first time a really formidable an- 
tidote to hunger. The origin of this dish explains at 
vnce its nature and significance. It comes from the 
cuisine bourgeoisie, or the table of the middle and 
lower classes of France. The piece of meat the bouilli, 
which has been used to make the soup or bouillon, 
was, and is still, served after the soup as a relevé, It 
is the substantial part of the dinner, and if anything 
else can be afforded it comes afterwards; but so nicely 
are the interests of both soup and meat regarded, 
that the soup does not lack strength, nor does the 
meat lose its nourishing powei. Where economy is 
not to be so much consulted the soup can be made 
from other material, and the piéce de résistance be- 
comes a matter of taste or fancy. Any joint or piece 
of meat, in this case generally roasted, may be substi- 
tuted, provided always that it be hearty and liberal 
in quantity. 

The dinner has now approached a stage in which 
some change must be affected. Anotber large dish 
would be offensive to both eye and palate. Soup and 
fish are both exhausted, and sweets would upset 
everything. What else, then, but the entrées are pos- 
sible? Small, attractive, neat, and various in their 
tastes, they enter at once upon their duty of stimulat- 
ing the appetite without a suspicion of overburden- 
ing the stomach. The French cook fairly revels in 
entrées. They employ all his ingenuity and inven- 
tion; they illustrate all his taste and skill, but at the 
same time they are the outgrowth of his economy and 
prudence. They can be the result of his continued 
study and experiment, or may be contrived froin the 
merest scraps and morsels. They are so small that 
they consume waste instead of creating it. They are 
susceptible to all kinds of flavoring, and amenable to 
every variety of form and substance. They permit of 
every kind of vegetable to be united and seryed with 
them, and call into their service the most delicate 
and delicious sauces of French cooking. They have 
indeed suffered much abuse and suspicion on the part 
of ignorant men, but once understood, and employed 
in their proper form and place, they become the most 
bitter enemy to dyspepsia, and the most grateful 
offering to the palate. 

Aud here ends the first eourse of the French dinner. 
Almost every form of animal and vegetable food may 
have been employec, with the exception of wild fowl 
and game—and as these should be roasted to be eaten 
in perfection, it is but proper that the second course 
should commence with the second roast. Wild game, 
from its peculiar qualities of flavor, scarcity and cost- 
liness obtains a peculiar relish and value of its own, 
which necessitates its being served uplast and by it- 
self, yet it is so different from the rest of the dinner 
and so distinct in itself that it does not lose by being 
thus delayed, indeed it gaims byit. It isnot of course 
distinctively a French dish, but plays an important 
part in the correct distribution of the French dinner 
aud it is fair to add that the French, from their 
knowledge of how to preserve the juices and flavor of 
ail kinds of meat, also cook game better than any 
people in the world. Game is scarcely economical 
except that by its rich flavor it is particululy adapted 
to being served a second time as au entrée. 

The entremets, served both with and after the game, 
are perhaps vegetables or some small dish, served as 
an accessory to the game, and also comprise the pud- 
dings and pastries that may be served. But” these 
puddings are very light asd digestible, and are par- 
taken of very sparingly by the French. 

Lastly the dessert, or third course, consists of ices, 
fruits, coffee, etc. 

Such in brief is the complete form of a French 
dinner. That there is reason and philosophy and 
pleasure enough in it no one can deny. Yet who will 
say there is any approach to gluttony or undue pro- 
fusion? That all men casnot enjoy the benefits of 
such a daily meal is indeed their misfortune, for they 
would doubtless be the better for it in mind, body 
and spirits. But for all men there is comfort and 
health and pleasure in approaching this model as 
closely as their means and intelligence will per- 
mit. If a perfect model has been taken to illus- 
trate the workings of a system, there is no reason why 
the principles involved aud elucidated should not be 
utilized in a less complete form. It cannot be reiter- 
ated often enough that French cooking is as much 
for the poor as the rich, and if it is necessary te ex- 
plain a highly conceived system of eating by a com- 
paratively large and expensive dinner, there is no 
reasou for supposing that there are no Merits in the 
economies and conveniences of the system. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of families might commence to- 
morrow to try the simple“ bouillon” and “ bouilli’’ 
of the humbler classes of France, and would find 
themselves subsisting ou Cheaper, healthier and more 


- palatable food than they had ever known before. 


Or let us see how the dirner which’ has been des- 





cribed can be reduced. Let the soup, in some form, 
always remain. Leave out the fish four days in the 
week—leave the game out altogether—and serve one 
entrée , and the piéce de résistance, afterwards with 
alittle salad. Let the piéce de résistance be the soup 
meat on certain days of the week—and on other days 
provide other material for the soup, and have the 
large piece of meat roasted. Or use fish, no entrée, and 
the joint, with one or two vegetables each day, and 
model the dishes as closely as possible to the French 
methods. This is French living, be the dishes two or 
a dozen. A little intelligence and practice will soon 
make the soups and meat and the entrées fit into each 
other, so that each may take some share in the pro- 
duction of the other. The very fact of serving the 
meal in courses will add a pleasure and relish to the 
food, and incalculably assist the system. At lunch 
aud breakfast, too, a knowledge of how to use rem- 
nants and morsels in an attractive way is of the 
greatest assistance to the cook and housekeeper. 

We have now arrived at a point where it will be 
profitable to bring the actual preparation and serv- 
ing of each variety of dish of the French cuisine 
under our,careful study and scrutiny. To do this it 
is proposed to take a few of the best known and most 
readily prepared examples of each dish which has 
been described in general terms, and show exactly 
how the French dress, cook and prepare it for the 
table, trying to make clear to the public, the real 
health-economy and palatableness of the whole 
process. 








POULTRY RAISING FOR PROFIT. 
First ARTICLE. 


OULTRY raising should be one of the most profit- 

able branches of farm industry. Fine poultry 
is readily sold at good prices in the markets of all 
our chief cities. Fresh-laid eggs arein constant de- 
mand for the tables of the wealthy, by clubs, restau- 
rants and hotels, at prices varying from 30 to 60 cents 
a dozen. Fatted fowls are worth 25 cents a pound. 
and spring chickens 75 cents a pair. Philadelphia 
chickens are quoted separately, and command a 
special price, from the superior manner in which they 
are prepared for market. Last year’s product of the 
Deerfoot Farm is said to have sold for $75,000, a fact 
which demonstrates that New York will pay for its 
table extravagant prices for the best. 

Why should not poultry farms near our large cities 
succeed as well as pig and dairy farms? The cost of 
proper houses and appurtenance is not great. A 
good hen will lay 150 eggs in a year, while her food 
should not exceed a bushel and one quarter of grain. 

Poultry forms a most important part of the live 
stock of a French farm. It is said that French poul- 
try yards supply a greater quantity of food to the 
gentlemen, wealthy tradesman and substantial far- 
mer than do theshambles. France bas for years sent 
annually to England alone, in addition to her domes- 
tic consumption, over five hundred millions of eggs, 
exceeding iu value five million dollars. When it is con- 
sidered that this is only part of the excess of part of 
the product of her poultry yards, the extent of this 
farm industry becomes apparent. The rearing and 
fattening of poultry there forms a special trade. It 
may truly be said to be the exclusive trade of certain 
villages in each poultry breeding district, as Gous- 
sainville, de St. Lubin, de la Haye, near Houdan, Vil- 
laine and Boce, near LaFléche. Inthe Houdan dis- 
trict alone, six million head of fatted poultry are 
sold annually, not including the sale of chickens and 
general poultry—5,000 chickens are yearly reared at 
one establishmeut near Mouy. 

There is a special market, La Villée, at Paris. where 
poultry forwarded from all parts of France is sold 
by auction and thousands of crates of every descrip- 
tion are disposed of from four o'clock to nine every 
morning. 

In England there are many famous poultry-yards 
whose names are familiar to every fancier, but these 
yards do not pretend to do more than supply fancy 
fowls of pure strains. 

The “ Poulters” Company is among the ancient 
guilds of the city of London, and dates back to the 
sixteenth century, but the raising of poultry for food 
has never become a business in England or even an 
important part of farm industry. 

The English famer is celebrated the world over for 
his intelligence and thorough knowledge of bis busi- 
ness. With a demand for poultry product in English 
markets, which draws millions of dollars worth yearly 
from France, Belgium and Holland, at a satisfactory 
profit beyond the cost of transportation, he would 
surely strive for his share of that trade if he could do 
so successfully. Poultry,of all farm stock,requires the 
most constaut and unremitted personal atteution; a 
cessation of vigilance is surely followed by deteriora- 
tion, disease and disaster. Results will be proportion- 
ate to the number and intelligence of the persons en- 
gaged in the work. France’s superiority over Eng- 
land in the wonderful productiveness of her poultry 
yards is not singular. French farming, in all its 
branches, is superior in results to English farming. 
This superiority follows directly from the difference 
in land tenure in the two countries. 

In England, thousands of acres, let out to hundreds 
of tenantfarmers, are held by one landlord, who 
has only a life interest 1m the land, and no power of 
alienation. The interest of both landlord and tenant 
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is adverse to permanent improvements. In conse 
quence the condition of the agricultural laborer in 
England is simply hopeless; he is, of necessity, the 
lowest and least intelligent in the industrial scale. 

In France, on the contrary, the land is mostly owned 
and worked by the French peasant or agricultural 
laborer in tracts varying from ove to twenty acres; 
French farms average about five acres. Two-thirds of 
the area of the entire country are under actual cul- 
tivation by 5,000,000 out of 8,000,000 of the French work- 
ing population. This minute subdivision of Jand has 
been thought by some to be extreme, but the French 
peasant, after the abolition of the feudal system fol- 
lowing the Revolution, has inless than one hundred 
years risen from acondition little better than serfdom 
to independence and wealth. 

In this country we labor under some disadvantages 
similar to those of England—our tarms are large 
in proportion to laborers. The effort necessary to 
cultivate a large area leaves no time for that per- 
sonal care and attention required for successful 
poultry raising. On the vortheastern seabord this is 
not so marked a characteristic of farm experience. 
On many a hard farm in New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland and Virginia, the time and labor required 
to guin a bare living, if applied to poultry-rais- 
ing, would, it is believed, produce results approxi- 
mating to those of the French farmer. In our country 
towns and villages every boy, and for that matter 
every girl, with half an ‘acre of land at their com- 
mand, may have a poultry yard which shall not only 
bea source of instruction and pleasure, but if properly 
managed a source of handsome profit. 
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Wittle Pelle of Bloomingdale. 


A Tale of the Revolution. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE AIGHEST SUMMIT OF HAPPINESS. 
-“ HAT’S the house she lives in,” said Rudolph to 
Cameron. ‘ You can go up by the road, or you 
can follow up this little path through the gardens.” 

Cameron chose the path through the gardens. 
‘“* The chance is small, I suppose,’ said he to nimself, 
as he ascended the winding way, “that she will know 
anything about the Montcalm family, but she may 
possibly give me some clue, by which I can find out 
what has become of Mary.” 

When he arrived at the house he knocked at the 
side door, under the little porch. A voice from within 
bid him come in. It was Mary’s voice. She was sitting 
upon a settee, with asmall light stand at the end of 
it at her side, and a cradle, containing Georgie asleep, 
before her. 

Cameron stood a moment overwhelmed with aston- 
isment. He could scarcely believe his eyes. The 
sight of the cradle, with the beautiful child lying in 
it, and a certain maternal expression in Mary's lovely 
face, told him at once the whole. 

‘““Edward,” exclaimed Mary, almost equally 
amazed. And she rose suddenly from her seat, 

Cameron walked rapidly across tbe room, clasped 
Mary in his arms, and kissed her again and again. 
She yielded at first without resistance, but then gently 
disengaged herself aud sat down upon the settee. 

‘““Ah, Mary!” said Cameron, sitting down at the 
same time by her side and still retaining her hand in 
his own. “Forgive me, it was an irresistable im- 
pulse. It is so long since I bave seen you, and I have 
pever been able to hear anything from you. 
have been married. And I suppose it was your en- 
gagement to Mr. Gormly that formed the secret 
obstacle that prevented your accepting me.” 

‘““No,” said Mary, casting down her eyes. 
not engaged to him till long after that time.” 

“Then, that obstacle is not yet removed?” said 
Cameron, with a trembling voice. 

Mary replied to this question by saying, with down- 
cast eyes and in a very timid manner, 

“Yes, the only obstacle that ever existed on my 
part is gone long ago, but [| know very well there 
must be very serious obstacles on yours,” 

“Not one,” said Cameron, speaking in a warm and 
very earnest manner, and drawing Mary closer to 
him. ‘‘ Not one; I shallask you to become my wife, 
the very first moment that you will allow me to do 
so,” 

But Cameron never did ask Mary to become his 
wife. It seemed at once to be settled between them 
by a mutnal feeling that no asking or answering of 
the question was necessary. 


You 
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CHAPTER L. 
THE DEEPEST ABYSS OF WOE. 
‘Tam very sorry to have you take so long and 


lonely a ride in the night,” said Mary, as Edward was 
about starting for home. 


“It will be the happiest journey I ever took in my 4 


life,” said Cameron. *‘ But on the other hand I am 
very sorry to leave you here all alone, or at least with 
no man to protect you. Are you never afraid of the 
Black Spook ?”’ 

‘*No,” said Mary, smilingly, “we have no fear of 
spooks of any kind.” 

“T will come down to-morrow, at any rate,” re- 





joined Cameron, ‘‘and after that L will see that you 
are taken care of. So that you will be alone only one 
night more.” 

He said this to Mary and Sophroniaat the door just 
as he was leaving them to get into the wagon which 
which had been sent for him from the tavern. 

Mary returned to her room after he had gone. She 
sat down before the cradle and gazed into Geor- 
zie’s face. The child was sleeping quietly. It seemed 
to Mary that she loved him more than ever on ac- 
count of the fond caresses which Cameron had lav- 
ished upon him during his stay. Mary’s heart was, 
in fact, in a tumult of emotion. Her gladness and 
happiness seemed to know no bounds, She walked 
to and fro across the room in an ecstasy of delight. 
She sat at the window looking out upon the moonlight 
and her eyes filled with tears. Shesang, warbling the 
notes of her songin a low and plaintive voice, but 
with emotions which moved and agitated her whole 
soul, 

The clock struck twelve. 
apparently from Diver. The noise came from the di- 
rection of the water. It was followed by a passing 
sound in the road, but this Mary paid no attention to. 
A moment afterward there was a hurried knock, and 
the door was immediately opened. Sophronia ap- 
peared, pale and trembling, and beckoning eagerly 
with her hand for Mary to come into her room. 

Mary startet up and followed her. The windows 
of Sophronia’s room were toward the road. Mary 
went to one of them and looked out, and there, to her 
great astonishment, she saw the well-known and ter- 
rible apparition of the Black Spook and his followers 
drawn up before the gate. 

Two of the men were in the act of dismounting 
when Mary first obtained sight of them. Sbe was ex- 
ceedingly alarmed, but she endeavored to compose 
herself and to reassure Sophronia. 

“Yes,”’ said she, “they have come. But never 
miud. Ihave got money enough to content them, 
and they willsoon go away. They will be satisfied 
with what I’ve got,I am sure. We will put on our 
dreasing-gowns, and then you may go down and open 
the door while I get the money.” 

“Oh, I don’t dare to go down,” said Sophronia. 

“Very well. Then I will go,” replied Mary. ‘ But 
don't be so afraid.” 

So saying, Mary opened the window a little way, 
and said to the two men, who had now come to the 
door, that she would come down ina moment. 

“Take your time, madam,” said one of the men. 
“We are not in any hurry.” 

Mary put on her dressing-gown and slippers, and 
then took out her purse frum her bureau drawer, and 
put intoit allthe money that she had. She descended 
the stairs with the purse in her hand, and opened the 
door. 

‘“*T have not got as much money for you as [ wish I 
bad,” she said. ‘“‘My husband is dead, and I have 
but very little property of my own.” 

The men pressed by her as she said this, without 
taking the purse, and wentinto the house. One of 
them said, as he passed, that he did not wish for any 
money. They both began to go up-stairs. 

Mary thought immediately of Georgie, and her 
heart sank within her. She had scarcely strength to 
follow the bandits up-stairs. 

She, however, pressed forward, calling out in a loud 
frantic tone: 

“What are you going to do?” 

One of the men took out from his pocket some- 
thing that looked like a child’s cap. It was made of 
brown linen. They both went directly into Mary's 
chamber. 
crib watching Georgie, fled at their approach. The 
man who had the cap in his hand advanced to the 
cradle and took Georgie up. Mary shrieked in an 
agony of terror, and ran forward to save ber child. 
The other man seized her and held her arms. Then 
drawing a pistol, he pointed it at Georgie and in a 
stern but quiet voice ordered her to be quiet, and 
threatened to kill the child on the spot noless she 
obeyed. 

Mary was stupefied with terror. The man drew 
her to the easy-chair and set her down upon it. 

‘**Madam,” said he, speaking in a very calm and 
respectful manner; *“* we have heard that you are a 
reasonable woman. Just listen to reason a moment. 
If you make a noise and disturbance you compel us 
to shoot your child upon the spot; aud you yourself, 
too, perhaps, though that [ suppose you don’t care 
so much about. But we should shoot him rt any 
rate, and that would be the end of him. But if you 
allow us to take him away peaceably, don’t you see 
that you will have a chance of getting him back 
again.” 

In the meantime Georgie, who had been taken up 
gently from the cradle, opened bis eyes and began to 
look around with a wondering air. He gazed in the 
face of the man who beld him and then looked at the 
cap. The man put the cap over his head. It was so 
made as to cover his face all except his nose and his 
eyes. His mouth was completely closed by it. The 
man tied it securely by strings bebind, and then tak- 
ing the poor child up in bisarms he walked off out of 
the room. In the meantime Mary had fainted en- 
tirely away. Sophronia stood looking in from the ad- 
joining room in an agony of terror. 

The man who had threatened Mary turned toward 
Sophronia as he went away, and said: 


Mary heard a loud bark 


Sophronia, who had been standing at the} 


‘“ Young woman, a word of advice which | wish to 
leave for this lady when she comes to. Tell her if 
she wishes to destroy all hope and possibility of ever 
seeing her child again, she had better take to scream- 
ing and making a disturbance so as to arouse the 
neighbors as soon as she tinds that we are gone. If 
she does not wish to destroy all hope she will take 
things quietly. Tell her, also, that she need not fear 
that any harm will happen to the boy. He’ll be of 
no use to us only. so long as he is alive and well, so 
that she may depend upon it that we shall take good 
care of him.” 

As soon as the man disappeared, Sophronia rushed 
to the chair where Mary was lying, then to the win- 
dow, then to the empty crib, and then back to Mary 
again, as if not knowing what to do or where to go. 
She was perfectly beside herself with excitement and 
terror. She ran to the window again and looked out. 
Several of the men had dismounted and had given 
the bridles of their horses to others who still remained 
on horseback, and these Jast soon went off at a rapid 
trot up the road, taking the led horses with them. 
The others, one of whom had Georgie in his arms, 
then weut together on foot down toward the landing. 
As they moved away from the door Sophronia could 
see Georgie writhing aud struggling in the arms of 
bis captor, and she could hear a suppressed but ear- 
pest moan, as if he was trying to cry for help, but 
could make no audible sound. 

Sophronia ran to another room, where there was a 
window commanding a view of the landing, to see 
what the men were going to do. To her surprise, she 
saw that the Little Belle was drawn up to the pier, 
ready to take them in. There were one or two men 
and also a woman inthe boat. The man who was car- 
rying Georgie handed him across the gunwale of the 
boat to the woman, who stood ready there to re- 
ceive him, aud then he and the others got into the 
boat and immediately pushed off from the shore. 

A breeze had sprung up, and was now blowing 
quite freshly, and the boat spreading its sails to it, 
moved rapidly away and soon disappeared from view. 
As soon as it was gone, Sophronia rushed back into 
Mary’s chamber, where she found Mary just return- 
ing to consciousness, She gazed about wildly, and 
called out in her agony: 

“Ob, my child! my child! What have they done 
with my child ?”’ 


CHAPTER LI. 
HOPE. 

ScARCELY had these things occurred before Diver 
came suddenly into the house wounded and bleeding. 
He had been lying asleep upon the porch when he was 
suddenly awakened by the sound of footsteps on the 
pier, and by a movement of the boat, and he had im- 
mediatly ran down to ascertain what was the matter. 
Finding that strangers were taking possession of the 
boat he had at once commenced an attuck upon 
them with furious barkings, but he had been wounded 
in the neck by a cut which one of the men made at 
him with a sword. 

He came up to his mistress, and seemed overjoyed 
to find that she was safe. Mary was shocked to see 
the poor dog in so pitiable a condition, and the spec- 
tacle served to help her regain her composure by di- 
verting her mind in some small degree, for the mo- 
ment, from its terrible concentration on the loss of 
her child. 

**Ob, Sophronia,” said she, “they have murdered 
poor Diver, too. See if you can dosomething for him. 
But Oh, my poor Georgie! My child! My child! 

Then starting up suddenly, she exclaimed, in a sort 
of frenzy : 

“Give me my bonnet and shaw]. I'll go after them. 
I can overtake them, and make them give me back 
my child. Bring me my bonnet and shawl. Quick! 
Quick!” . 

But Sophronia put her arms around her mistress and 
gently forced her back to her seat again, telling her 
that she could not follow them, for they had gone 
away upon the river on board the Little Belle. She 
then endeavored to calm her by representing that 
they bad undoubtedly takeu the child for the sake of 
the ransom, and that very soon she would be in- 
formed what the ransom would be, and when and 
how it must be paid. 

“It is dreadtul, | know,” said she. “It is very 
dreadful, but it will be only for two or three days, 
and then you will have him back again safe and 
sound.” 

Mary looked at her wildly, but did not reply. 

Then turuing her eyes upon poor Diver, who lay 
before her on the floor: 

“See poor Diver! He is bleeding to death. 
and see if you cannot do something. Oh, my poor 
child! WhatshallI do? What shali Il do?’ 

‘*So saying, she rose from her seat and began to 
walk to and fro across the room in an agony of grief 
and despair. 

Sophronia immediately brought some water and 
bathed Diver’s wound, and then bound itup. She 
exacted as much assistance as possible from Mary in 
doing this in order to give her some occupation of 
mind other than that of dwelling exclusively upon 
her terrible loss. All the time, too, she contrived to 
repeat her assurances that Georgie would certainly 
be restored to her. 

“Mr. Cameron will come too to-day, 


Try 


and he will 





tell you exactly what to do.” 
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“Oh, Edward!” exclaimed Mary, clasping her 
hands, “how I wish he would come!”’ 

At length he came, and his coming brought even 
more relief and comfort than Mary had expected. 
He said he came with some other plans and arrange- 
ments in mind, but that everything must give way 
for the present to efforts to recover Georgie. 

‘The only possible question about it, my dear,” 
said he, is ‘* what day he will come home. That he will 
be at home again safe and sound, in a very few days, 
there can be no question, for there is no conceivable 
motive which can have induced Ondago to take him 
but to obtain aransom, I will immediately take the 
most effectual measures for finding out what the 
ransom is to be, and pay it. So it is only a few days 
more or less of absence, and that will be all.” 

Mary was greatly comforted by these assurances, 
and Cameron immediately began to make his ar- 
rangements. Messengers were dispatched in every 
direction to obtain intelligence. Notices were sent 
out to be posted in all the villages offering “ large re- 
wards and no questions asked,” for the return of the 
child. Trusty persons were stationed at all promi- 
nent points up and down the river to watch for the 
Little Belle if itshould appear upon the water. A boat 
disguised as a fishing boat was dispatched to follow 
the bank of the river, through the highlands, and 
to explore every creek and bay, and indentation of 
the shore, in hopes of finding the Little Belle, or, at 
least, of discovering the place where she landed. 
Various other measures were adopted—all to be car- 
ried into effect on the most liberal scale, and in the 
most efficient manner. 

The activity and the movement which all these 
operations occasioned occupied Mary’s mind, and 
diverted it in some measure trom her excessive grief, 
and the love of Cameron, greatly increased as it was 
by the warm and earnest sympathy which he felt for 
her in her distress, filled her heart with a certain ex- 
ultant happiness, even in the midst of her dreadful 
suspense and anxiety. 

These measures were diligently prosecuted, day by 
day, until at length a week hud passed and no tidings 
of poor Georgie could be obtained. 

(To be Continued.) 


Our Poung Folks. 


A NIGHT AMONG THE ZULUS. 
By Mrs. K. C. LINDLEY. 








HE fourteen oxen were harnessed, the driver held 

his long whip, the bed was made up in the great 
wagon, the pots and kettles and food for the journey 
were packed,and we were ready toset out on our way. 
We are going to the homeor “kraal” of Unani,a Zulu 
girl, who had lived with usand of whom we heard that 
she was very ill. Wecould not tell how ill she wus, 
forevery Zulu man, woman or child must have one 
ailment at least. It is Zulu fashion to sit in a circle, 
while each one, in turn, tells his ailment. ‘‘ My 
trouble is in my head "—‘* My back is my disease,”’ 
etc. Therefore we went to see how really ill Unani 
was. 

African wagon traveling is somewhat rough at 
times, but very pleasant; the oxen keep up a jog-trot 
all day; occasionally there is a little excitement in 
going down a steep hill, in seeing a deer, a leopard, 
or some ether animal in the bush, and there is no end 
of beautiful scenery—the South African coast is said 
to be like Colorado. 

It was one day’s journey to Unani’s home, that is, 
somewhere between eighteen and _ twenty-five 
miles, and, having breakfasted before leaving, we 
were ready to stop at noon for dinner. The oxen were 
turned loose to graze, our fire was built, coffee-kettle 
put on, meat bung in front of the fire to broil, and 
then, while waiting, we wandered off for a little 
walk. Going down a hill, we came upon a crowd of 
natives sitting on the ground in a circle,around a 
* witch-doctor,” dressed in his snake-skin, with ani- 
mals’ skins and teeth, and his hair plastered witb red 
clay. After saying ‘**good-day” we asked what was 
the matter, and found that some one had lost a cow, 
and had come to the witch doctor to learn where to 
find it. Itis the custom not to tell the doctor what 
is lost, so he is obliged to guess, which is not very 
difficult, as the people who have brought the case,say 
“Hear” between his guesses and the nearer he is to 
the right, the more loudly they say ‘“‘ Hear,” just as 
children, in playing ‘“‘ hide and seek,” say ‘“ hot” or 
“cold.” ‘Is it a chicken?’ saysthe doctor. ‘“ Hear,” 
very faintly; or “anox?’ ‘ Hear,” much louder; un- 
til, when he finally said ‘‘a cow?’ there could be no 
mistake ; he knew what was missing, and yet; strange 
to say, the people think this is wonderful perception, 
and so their witch-doctors have immense influence 
over them. Wecould not stay for the end of this 
case, being obliged to go back to our dinner. As a 
rule, the doctors either find what is lost, or explain 
why they cannot, in such a satisfactory way that the 
faith of the people remains unshaken. 

Having eaten our dinner, pic-nic-fashion, on the 
ground, we went on our way, arriving about sun- 
set at our journey’s end, passing only one object of 
interest, of which it is needless to give the Zulu 
name. It wasa large pile of stones,on which each 





man, in passing, isexpected to throw another stone, 
so thaton any frequented way the heap becomes for- 
midahle. It is a very old custom, and may have 
come by tradition from some such usage as that 
mentioned iu the book of Judges, where a great heap 
of stones was piled on the burial-place of some no- 
torious criminal. 

We had come with our bed in the wagon, prepared 
to sleep there, as is the custom in traveling, but the 
people of the kraal were so anxious to be hospitable, 
that we accepted the empty but which they offered 
us. The Zulusare a clean people, very unlike some 
of the neighboring tribes, of whom they constantly 
complain as “dirty.” They wash their dishes and 
pots for cooking, keep themselves clean; and their 
huts, rude as they are, are often a pattern of cleanli- 
ness. Their buts are circular, and their kraal, or assem- 
blage of huts, is circular. Any Zulu can take a stick 
and draw as correct a circle in the sand as we could 
make with drawing instruments. The hut is of grass, 
woven in a sort of basket work, and in shape not un- 
likeastraw bee hive, with a hard earth floor, a place in 
the centre for a fire, and a very low partition on one 
sdie for the calves and goats. The door is small, 
probably to keep out wild beasts, and we must creep 
in on the hands aud knees. 

Speaking of doors, the King’s sisters, in the Zulu 
country, are pot allowed to do any work, their one 
aim in life being to grow fat; and, consequently, it is 
not uncommon for a King’s sister, after a time, to be 
unable to go out by the door at which she came in, 
wherefore the hut has to be loosed from the ground 
and lifted off to let her out. Then, very wisely, ber 
next house has a wider door. The present King, Cety- 
wayo, has a number of such sisters who cannot walk 
for stoutness, and who would be an easy prey, how- 
ever undesirable, should the English come that 
way. 

To return to our hut. While it was being made 
ready, we sat down outside by the fire and chatted 
with the different members of the family who were 
waiting for their supper, a pot of hasty pudding, 
which was boiling nearby. There was an old woman, 
there, a distant relative, who bad just come from the 
remote interior of the Zulu country, where the people 
have never heard of God or of the Bible. She talked 
very intelligently and interested us greatly by telling 
us some of the old stories of the tribe. Among others, 
she related that one of the Zulu ancestors, long ago, 
had stood by a river, lifted his stick, and the water 
stood up like walls, so that the people passed over on 
dry land. She did not know his name. She also told 
of another who had slept and dreamed of a“ climbing 
way ” up to the sky, with the “ maids of the heavens” 
going up and down, and of his waking and placing 
stones to mark the spot. Also of a boy who had slain 
a great giant with stones from a brook, and who 
afterwards was made king. She seemed to have a 
fund of information and tradition, which would in- 
terest any student of history, language or races, but 
the night was passing, and it was time to rest. 

We went into our hut with a new mat (the native 
bed) to lie upon, and our own blankets for covering. 
We were offered a wooden pillow, the ‘soft and 
easy” article they use, but declined. A blazing fagot 
lighted the hut, and we were preparing to retire, 
when we saw something moving in the dim edge of 
the hut, and on investigation found a guana, an in- 
nocent animal, three feet or so long, which seeks eggs 
and fowls as food. It is, however, far too like an al- 
ligator, or between an alligator and a lizard, to be 
agreeable, so we had it removed. They inquired if 
we objected to the calves and goats remaining 
in their usual place, and resolving that we would 
sleep 4 la Zulu, we said no. They were very quiet, 
but in some way their hoofs were several times dur- 
ing the night rather too near our heads, and we con- 
cluded that another time we would decline their 
company. 

There was another interruption, for not being na- 
tives, we did not properly fasten our door and a hun 
gry dog came in, making known his presence by 
crunching raw sweet potatoes which were in a basket, 
and on our rising to see what was there, he gave a 
leap and bounded out, leaving us wide awake. 

The moon was shining brightly, and in a neighbor- 
ing hut a number of young meu were singing, and 
twisting, and writhing tneir bodies as they often do, 
nntil the perspiration rolls from them and they are 
completely exhausted. The movements are not un- 
like the religious exercises of some of the Southern 
negroes, and the singing very much resemblés one of 
their hymns, “ Ain’t it hard trials, tribulations,” ete., 
which any visitor at the South must have heard, and 
this is only one of many African airs to be heard at 
the South. The fascivation of the singing, the wild, 
weird movements and the bright moonlight drove 
sleep from our eyes that night in the Zulu kraal. In 
the early morning we were all astir, we were treated 
to bread made of corn, ground between two stones, 
which is very good, to some venison which one of the 
men had brought; these, with our own coffee, made 
a most comfortable breakfast. We took the girl back 
with us for medical treatment, which she seemed to 
require, and the journey home was marked by but 
one interesting scene. On the road was a very large 
kraal from which came a loud wailing of women dis- 
tinctly heard a mile off. One of the men had died, 
and the women must howl and beat the ground all 
night, till the burial in the morning. 











PUZZLES. 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of 66 letters. 


My 58, 10, 28, 41, 40, 22, 64, was a king’s daughter, who fed 
four hundred false prophets at her table. 

My 28, 6, 11, 17, 36, 3, 13, 38, 32, 8, 50, 15, 5, 42, 26, was a ruler in 
Egypt. 

My 63, ®, 21, 14, 52, was the unworthy son of a king. 

My 8, 26, 42, 66, 52, 63, 51, is something unto which God's 
Word is likened. 

My 1, 54, 68, 56, 19, saw an angel. 

My 60, 65, 46, 47, 49, 59, God is to his people. 

My 60, 8, 45, 23, came in answer to prayer. 

My 21, 1, 29, 31, was prevented by prayer. 

My 4, 5, 16, 43, 21, 3, 26, was the wife of one of the patriarchs. 

My 9, 45, 62, 17. 35, 15, ariver that swept away a king’s army. 

My 34, 38, 59, 39, 25, 26, 33, 37, 52, 14, 33, 51, 54, are blessed. 

My 2, 45, 48, 64, 27, 7, a tree significant of wourning. 

My 20, 29, 55, 12, 56, a Christian minister who was a convert 
of Paul. 

My 44, 57, 21, 55, 30, 29, 62,5, a slow animal, considered un 
clean by the Jews. 

My 4, 61, 29, 64, 25, 18, the state of the sinner before God. 
My whole a passage of Scripture. ALLIE. 
ENIGMA. 

Behead a product of the sea 
And leave a man of high degree. 


Restore, behead, transpose aright 
And you will have what poets slight 


Restore, curtail, again curtail- 
A plant to find you cannot fail. 


Restore, curtail and find a fruit 
Pleasant alike to man and brute. 


Restore, curtail, behead once mc re, 
Behold to song an open door. 


Restore, behead, transpose with care, 
A mad king shakes bis grizzly hair. 


Restore, transpose, two letters leave, 
And find to what the English cleave. 


Restore, curtail twice, and transpose— 
Behold the brother Darwin chose. 


Restore, curtail, transpose again 
And see the farmer cut his grain. 


Restore, transpose, a letter drop, 
And lo, the school boys run and hop. 


Restore, behead twice, transpose and see 
An ancient household deity. 


Restore, transpose, two letters spare 
And you shall bave a meadow fair. 


And if you chose to try alone, 
Why, you may find the baby’s throne, 


A knock, and I know not what more, 
Adieu, my dears, you have the flor, 
Behead, curtail, transpose restore. 
BoB AND DOROTHY. 
CHARADE. 

My first goes down to sea in ships : 

The sun my last will cause in time. 
My first and last togetber form 

A fabric worn in Scotia’s clime. 


ENIGMA. 


My first is in London, in the heart of the city, 
But I’m never in town, and that is a pity. 

My second you'll find if you ever see Paris; 

I always am there with my friend Mrs. Harris. 


My third you will find when you meet with the Pope. 
I’m never in sorrow, but help to keep hope. 

My fourth isin London but notin the Strand ; 

I’m Bo use On the ocean, but famous On land. 


My fifth isin Europe: in England I’m seen, 
And help to make up a good deal of the Queen. 
My sixth is in Scotland as sure as you're there, 
You find me in Glasgow but never in Ayr. 


My whole is a city in Italy’s clime 
Which I’m sure you will name in a very short time. 


RHOMBOID. 


Across—1. A hard substance. 2. A dog’s name. 3. A small 
particle. 4. Emblem. Downward—l. A consonant. 2. A 
pronoun. 3. A coxcomb. 4. To cheat. 5. A sort of poem. 
6. A negative answer. 7. A vowel. UNCLE WILL. 


DIAMOND. 

1. A consunant. 2. An abbreviated name for a vebicie. 3. 

Atree. 4. Ascreen. 5. The shaft of a column. 6. To has- 
ten. 7. A consonant. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 9. 
Concealed Double Acrostic and Combination Rhomboid— 
SHAG CLAM 
ALOE 





D 
TO 
Half Square— Cc 


Charade—Cur tail. 
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HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 








COLGATE & CO’S 


Wedding March Bouquet. 


A delightful and appropriate Per- 
fume for the Handkerchief, 

Our name and trade-mark on each 
bottle assures purchasers of SUPER- 
10R and UNIFORM quality. 


OOLGATE & 00,, Perfumers, New York. 





SYPHER & CO. 
INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES NOW 
ON EXHIBITION, OF 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a large collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


593 BROADWAY. 
1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 


OF 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 


Queen Anne, Eastlake 
and other styles for- 
warded to any ad- 
dress on applica- 
tion. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


_ _ % & a7 Spring Stes New York. 
before. These fine qualities 


seldom reach the iaterior, 


be:ng sold only in large cities ¢nd among the very 
wealthy. Send for reduced price-iist,and compare 
with other houses. 
Consumers’ 
P.O. Box 4236. 





supplied to consumers at 
prices lower than ever known 


Importing Tea Co., 
S Church St., N. ¥. City. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 
sent by mail. 30 cents per ounce. Send for Circu- 
lar about Knitting Silk. Address 
BRAINERD, ARMSTRONC & CO. 

469 Broadway, New York. 
ose ) SeaenRe accepted as money. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best quality Wash Blue. and most libera) measure. 


D. Ss. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North second &St.. Philagelphia. 


> U R EK TI ry ‘ Agents wanted every- 
i oy) A s where to sell to fami 
lies, hotels and large consumers; largest stock tn 
the country; quality and terms the best. Country 
slorekeevers + hould call or rare Zhe Wells Tea 
Company, 2! Fulton st.. N. Y. . O. Box 4560. 
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And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


1840. 


™ JONES. 


Faucy Goods, ‘ = ‘Z Housefurnish’ Goods 


Millinery. . Zz 2 . ‘Silverwara. 
Bore’ Gates. 2 ... Glassware. 
Gloves a Z Crockery. | 
Laces. Z Z gobine. 


JONES 


see Sapper 

| EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. 

| AND 

o Niszeteench t Street. t. Nineteenth Nerect.) 
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Zz 
Z 
Z 
Z 
—Z 
Shees, Z ats oe 
Cloths, Zz. Zz Carpets. 


ie Dress Goods. 
2 Suite & Cloaks. 
s Z Shawls, Skirts,&c. 


t® Soring opening of new and elegant Import- 
ea and Domestic Goods. Great bargains in every 
department. Strangers should not fuil to examine 
our «assortment. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt atcention. Samples and Catalogues sent 
free. 


“ 
Domestics, ‘. 
Upholstery. “, 
Furniture, ’ 











JOUNSON BROS. & 00, 


UNION SQUARE, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR STOCKS OF 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 
AND ROUND HATS, 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN STRAW 
GOODs, 

FRENCH FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS, SILKS AND LACES, 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
PARASOL AND SUN UMBRELLAS, 
FANCY GOODs, KID GLOVES, &c., &c., 
AMONG WHICH WILL BE FOUND THE 
LATEST AND MO8T ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICKs. 


JINSON BROS. & CO, 


No. 34 East 14th St, 
UNION SQUARE. 
Jas, McCreery & Co., 
Broadway & | ith St., 
WILL OPEN ON MONDAY 


20) CASES 


PLAIN GOLORED SILKS 
SATINS, 


Of the Very Latest Paris Shades. 


The Immense quantities of 


COLORED SILKS 
That have been recently disposed of in our 
Wholesa'e and Retail Departments enable us 
to present constantly fresh 


NEW GOODS 


And at the very lowest market prices. 








__ DRY GOODS. 


JAMES MCCREERY & 60, 


BROADWAY AND 11TH ST., 








WILL MAKE ON AND AFTER 


MONDAY, April 21, 


A special offering of 500 PIECES of 


SATIN FINISHED 
BLACK SILKS, 


especially adapted for Spring and Summer wear, at 
- $1.10, $1.25, $1.50. 
These goods are thoroughly reliable and herve 
never been svuld for less tuan 


$1.35, $165, 1.85. 





HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


For LADIES and CHILDREN. 


Stocking Supporters, 


pation Suits, Emancipation 
Skirt Suspenders, &c. 


Waists, Chemilettes, &c. 





Union Under Flannels, Emanci- 


Dress Reform Corset Waists, 


Send for Lilustrated Catalogue, and mention this 
paper. AGENTS WANT 





) 
Alice Fletcher & Co., 6 East ldthSt., w. ¥ 


CARPETS 


ATv 


Manufacturers’ Prices. 


OUR IMMENSE A“ DCAREFULLY SELECTED 
STOCK, COMPRISING AXMINSTERS.WILTONS, 
BODY BRUS37KLS, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
THREE-PLYS, INGRAINS, &eo. 


OF OUR OWN MAKE, 


INCLUDING MANY 





ELEGANT 


New Designs & Patterns, 


WITH AND WITHOUT BORDERS TO MATCH, 
OFFERS AN UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTU- 
NITY FOR CAREFUL AND ECONOMICAL 
PURCHASERS. 





WE eo TURKISH AND INDIA CAR- 
PETS AND RUGS OF R OWN IMPOR- 


TATLO 
OILCLOTHS RYGS, MATS. AND EVERY DF 
SCRIPTION OF FLOOR COVERINGS, ALL AT 


Extraordinary Low Rates, 


orem al INDUCEMENTS OFFERED TO Fan 
TIEs FURNISHING CHURCHES, HOTEL 
AND ecient . 


J. &. J. DOBSON, 


enti | and RE- 


40 & 42 West 14th St., New York. 
Near Sixth Avenue Railroad Station. 
JOHN VAN GAASBECK. Manager. 


CARPETS 


Wi ltons.Axminsters, Ve!vets, Body 
and Tapestry Brussels, Three- plys, 
Ingrains and Cuttege Carpets. 


Cargo just received of White Check 
—e. Fancy Patterns, from lic. per 


IMPORTERS, 
AILERs, 





New Spring styles. The largest 
stock and assortment ever of- 
fered at retail, consisting of 


Moquettes 
Mattings, = 


Oil Cloths and Dinas a specialty, all widths. 
: and Upholstery Goods in end- 
Lace Curtains — 


less variety. 
Prices lower than ever before known. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


169-191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th St. 
ee Special Attention to Mail Orders. 49 


W.&J. Sloane 


HAVE MADE 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


IN THE PRICES OF 


Axminster, 
Wilton, 
Brussels, 
Tapestry and (ngrain 


CARPETINGS. 


Churches, Hotels, Steamboats, 
Public Institutions, furnished at 
short notice, and upon the most 
reasonable terms, 


649,651,655 Broadway 


Metropolitan Elevated R.R., Bleecker Street 
Station. 
N.Y. Elevated R.R., Houston Street Station. 














“Those answering an Adverti n t 
will confer a favor upon the meme nt 
tiser and stating 


ey choy caw one ~ —#- Ek, in 





R. H. MACY . C0. 


M4TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, N.Y, 


. THE NOVEL TIE 


Al I 3 1N 
HATS AND sb RING MILLINERY NOW OPEN. 





LA FORGE KID GLOVES, LN 
OPERA AND SPRING SHADES 


WE LEAD IN 
Black Dress Silks 


AND 


Biack Dress Coods. 





OUR Pg: ARE LOWER 





THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
FOREIGN NO 4 thy RECEIVED BY 
EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 


A 
RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
CATALOGUES MAILED 
FREE, 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


IV 
SPECIAL CARE. LA 


349 & 351 Sth Ave, New York 
Opening of Novelties in Silks, Suits Dress 
Goods, Ladies’ Underwear. Fancy Goyds, 
etc. Prices lowerthan ever before. Catalogues 
and samples sent free on application. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


KEYES, 


349 & 35! 8th Avenue. 


SILI 


The unprecedented rapidity with 








which the 


EHRICH SILKS 


Have made their way to the favor of the Ladies of 
the entire country affords the must compiete proof 
of their intrinvic merit. These Silks are manufac- 
tured expressly for our House. are rich in lustre, 
pure beiled, extra heavy, and warranted to wear. 

t®” For every yard which tails to give 
perfect satisfaction, we return yard for 
yard, or refund the money. 4! 

Sample cards of these noted silks, 
varieties in black, and 12 in colors, 
any address on application. 

Ladies who wish to make their Spring purchases 
economically should subscribe to 


Ehrels Fashion (Quarterly 


pablished. Only 50c. a year, or 15c. a number. 
“A trustworthy guide to making purchases by 


showing 8 
sent free to 





mail.’’—[N.Y. Evening Post. Address 
EHRICH & CO., 
287 to 295 Eighth Ave., 





NEW YORK. 
WITH COMFORT. 
Hygienic Undergarments. 


0 R E § § lliustrated Catalogue free. 


ALICE FLETCHER & CO.,6 E. l4th 8t., N.Y. City. 


——— BRO’S CORSETS 


Recrived the Highest Meda! atthe recet 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 


over all American competitors. Thei 


FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET 
— bones) fits with perfect ease. and i 

arranted not to break down over th 
hips. Price by mail, $1.25. 

THE HEALTH CORSET 
is pow made with the Tomy ico Bust, whic 
jasoft and fiexibie ard cx 
ate wi mall, $1.50. 





tains no bones 
esting Corsets 





leading Merchant 


RNER BRO'S. “351 "Broadway, N.Y 








test Sewing Machine in the World. 








Seautifal, Swift, 
Durable, Simple, 
Strong, Light, 

Silent. Fasr. 


AUTOMATIC 


NOISELESS SEWING M “inang 
The great popularity of this ma hine ae induced 
tealers in common tension machines t¢ n automatic 
ind other features belonging exch ioaly to us. Examine 
vdindge for vane before purchasing. 
a . \ Every gennine needle is thas ssmped. Buy 
"at. Mar. 19, sey. / no other. Needles, &c., sent by mail 
Send for Ulustrated Leaflet and Descriptive Circular. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 8S. =. co., 
“ar Rond Se) BSR Uraadw New +. ork. 











W. L. Haynen, Teacher of Guitar, Flute, Cornet. 
Agt. wef hg Pat.Guitar,the bestin use. 
Dealer in Musical Instruments. Music, 

Strings. Catalogues fres- 1 Tremont St. Boston. 
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Editorial Department, — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
ats mps. 








Business Department,.—Subscriptions 
au d advertisements should be sent to ‘The 
Christian Union, New York City.”” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
ige prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
A:ivertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Boston OFFICE: Shuraway & Co., 21 Brom- 
fleld Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 





Brain and Nerve Food, 
Vitalized Phospbates prepared from the 
nerve giving principles of the ox brain and 
wheat germ. Physicians have prescribed 160, 
000 packages curing all forms of nervous dis- 
eases, impaired vitality and debility. 
F. CROSBY, 666 6th Ave., N.Y. 
By druggists or mail, $1. 





Boots and Shoes. 

Mr. E. D. Burt & Co., 287 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., whose advertisement appears 
in another column, have just issued their 
Spring Catalogue containing price-lists of all 
their goods. This catalogue ha# been issued 
so that those purcbasers residing out of tuwn 
may send their orders and have them filled by 
mail. The goods are sent in packages not ex- 
ceeding 4 1b. weight, at the rate of one cent. 
per ounce. People who desire to send their 
orders by mail can do so readily and safely by 
ordering from the cata'ogue. The Burt shoe 
has been so long and tavorably known that it 
is unnecessary to comment upon its merits. 
They make all kinds of button boots and la- 
dies’ slippers ; in gentlemen's goods, all sorts 
of boots and shoes and also a line of rub- 
ber goods. Their price-list contains not only 
details of every particular, but also thorough 

nstruction in the best mettods of ordering, 

nd rules for self-measurement, where the 
size of the voot required is uncertain, so that 
there is nothing left to be misunderstood. 
Those who cannot come to the city to select 
from the large stock, will do weil to send for 
a price list and order from it. The house is 
thoroughly reliab!e, having done business fora 
number of years,and has gained popularity,not 
only in this country, but abroad. The Burt 
shoe bas taken prizes in nearly allthe World's 
Fairs since 1867, on which year they received 
the first prize at Paris; another at Vienna in 
1873. Again at our own centennial, Mr. Burt 
received the highest mention. At the Paris 
Exposition last year, Mr. E. C. Burt was 
awarded the gold medal—the highest award 
ever granted at any exbibition forthe manu- 
facture of fine shoes. This fact alone is suffi- 
cient guaranty as to the quality and style of 
their goods, and the reputation gained by the 
firm for business integrity, makes all transac- 
tions with them safe and sure. 





Messrs. Wechsler. Abraham & Co. 


We have received from this firm, of 297 and 
299 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y¥., their cata- 
logue of spring and summer fashions—a pam- 
phlet covering % pages. Besides enumerating 
the articles which they offer for sale it con- 
tains cuts of all the principal goods, well ex- 
ecuted, and exhibiting the patterns and styles 
which such fidelity that any one, though liv- 
ing ata distance, may order goods as safely 
and with full confidence of being as well 
suited as though they were purchased person- 
ally at the store. Messrs. Wechsler, Abra- 
ham & Co.’s premises include a clothing de- 
partment for boys, a dress goods department 
for ladies, departments for the sale of upbol- 
stery goods, gentlemen's underwear, ladies 
and children’s outfitting, umbrellas, traveling 
sachels, fancy goods, jewelry, plated ware, 
notions and miscellaneous articles of every 
sort and description. From its prominent 
position in Fulton Street, Brooklyn the house 
is well known to all residents in that city, and 
is easily accessible by any line of horse cars 
coming from the outskirts. Its established 
reputation entitles it to tbe confidence of 
dealers, and the large variety and excellent 
quality of the goods which it offers invite 
general patronage. At this time of the year, 
when ladies are about preparing the spring 
and summer outfit, they can hardly do better 
than send for one of these catalogues, or, if tn 
the vicinity, make a call upon Messrs. Wechs- 
ler, Abrahams & Co. 





Ridley’s Emporium.— No one who has 
ever been through Grand Street by day or by 
night can have failed to recognize the im- 
mense warerooms of Messrs. Edward Ridley 
& Sons, occupying three buildings on that 
thoroughfare—Nos. 309, 311, 31l4¢—and seven 
on Allen Street—Nos. 58 to 70 inclusive. Itis 
not only dwellers on the east side of the town 
whoare familiar with Messrs. Ridley'’s stores 
and their richand varied assortment of goods, 
but also residents of Brooklyn and of New 
Jersey, to whom the establishment is easily 
accessible by the railroads which run through 
Grand Street, and in fact the whole newspaper 
reading population of the country, through 
the Messrs. Ridley’s advertisements. Some 
notion of the extent of the operations of the 
firm may be gathered by consulting their 
catalogue and price list, which covers 270 
pages and is filled with interesting descrip- 
tions of their goods and well executed cuts 
representing the same. One may bere satisfy 
almost any requirement of the household, 
whether it bein the line of clothing, uphol- 
stery, table linen, crockery ware, cutlery, 
silver plate, or articles of personal adornment 
—laces, ribbons or jewelry. The latter in- 
cludes a varied assortment of necklaces, 
lockets, pins, eardrops, bracelets and rings. 
Without going outside the store any visitor 
may be supplied with whatever may be re- 
quired for a complete outfit. This, indeed, 
may be done without going to the store at all, 
as the Messrs. Ridleys’ arrangements are so 
perfect that parties living at a distance may 
order goods and receive them by mail or ex- 
press. Full directions for making such pur- 
chases are given in the catalogues, which will 
be sent upon receipt of 15 cents. Messrs. 
Ridley & Sons’ reputation 1s well established, 
and so many of our readers have already dealt 
with the house with such satisfactory results 
that further recommendation would be al- 
most su oerflous. 


Beatty’s Pianos, — Mr. Daniel F. Beat- 
ty, Washington, N. J., offers on another 
page liberal inducements to intending pur- 
chasers of pianos or organs. The prices 
at which he offers to sell his goods are 
wonderfully low, and while we do not know 
anything of their character from personal 
use, we have never heard any complaint from 
parties who have invested in them. For $97 
Mr. Beatty sends an organ of the same pattern 
as he states are sold by other dealers at $375; 
and for $255 supplies a piano which he con- 
siders worth $1,000. The purchaser is afforded 
an opportunity of satisfying himself in re- 
gard to the quality and excellence of the in- 
strument by receiving it ona half month’s 
trial until it is fuliy tested. Not until the 
expiration of,this time is he required to pay 
for it, and if dissatisfied he is at liberty to re- 
turn it to the maszufacturer. 





Clothing. 


Messrs. Wade & Cummins, proprietors of 
one of the well-known clothing establishments 
of the west side of the city, have just 
added to their stock new and attractive 
lines of spring goods. In addition to a 
large line of ready-made clothing, they have 
a custom department, where special orders 
will be promptly met. Their business is 
so systematized that any kind of goods may 
be ordered by first sending to them for their 
catalogue containing the nec¢ssary instruc- 
tions, samples and rules for  self-meas- 
urement. These will be forwarded, and with 
very little trouble suits may be selected, or- 
dered, made and forwarded by express. Their 
advertiseme it appears in another column. 


Hygienic Undergarments. 


Attention. has been called, from time to 
time, to the Hygienic underwear supplied by 
Alice Fletcher & Co., of 6 East Fourteenth 
Street. The subject is one which vitally con- 
cerns the health of women, and should re- 
ceive their careful atteotion and considera- 
tion. Mrs. Fletcher’s goods so adapt the 
clothing to the form, and suspend it in such a 
way that no pressure is brought to bear upon 
the vital parts, and an uniform temperature 
is maintained throughout the whole system. 
An inspection of the little band-book issued 
by the firm, containing illustrations of their 
goods with prices and descriptive text, wil 
make the method on which these garments 
are prepared clear to every reader. 





Outdoor Exercises. 


Those interested in outdoor sports will do 
well to send to Peck & Snyder for their cata- 
logue, which is mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 
It contains full and complete lists of all the 
equipments and necessary or advisable out- 
fits for fishing, shooting, archery, and all 
kinds of recreation or sport for the lawn or 
the woods. The book is compiled with 
considerable care, and contains cuts of the 
various articles on sale, their prices, and all 
otber information requisite for such as con- 
template ordering by mail. 


To the Consumptive.— WILBOR’s COMPOUND 
oF Cop-LIVtR OIL AND LIME, without possessing 
th- very nauseating flavorwf the articie as heret«- 
fore used, is endowed by the Phosphate of Lime 
with a healing property whien renders the Onl 
ooubly efficacious. Remarkapvle testimuniais of 
its e y can be shown to those who desire to 
see them. Sold by A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Bos- 
ton, and al! druggists. 


. 





Mats for gentlemenat popular prices. Cor- 
rect styles ready. Fine silk bats$5. Burke, 
214 Broadway, N. Y. 








oy nsurance Fotes. 


—The interesting subject in insurance, once 
more, is the death of Col. Dwight,who insured 
his life for $275,000, distributed among twenty 
life companies. An inquest is to be held and 
probably will be in progress by the time the 
Christian Union reaches its readers. This in- 
quest was desired by reputable men who do 
not believe that Col. Dwight died a natural 
death. The affidavits are made by men like 
B. F. Sherman, late vice-president of the State 
Medical Society,and Dr. Swinburne, formerly 
Health Officer of the Port of New York. 
These gentlemen say that the autopsy did not 
reveal any cause for the natural death of Col. 
Walton Dwight. Dr.Swinburne was present at 
the autopsy and he gays that in examination or 
the body supposed to be that of Col. Dwight, 
no cause of natural death was revealed, and 
that an inquest is desirable. It can readily 
be seen that very important questions are 
raised by this affidavit. First, was the body 
that of Walton Dwight; second, what was the 
cause of death. Public sympathy in this 
matter will naturally be with tbe family of 
the deceased, and for the reason that the in- 
surance companies are supposed to be at the 
bottom of this movement to hold an inquest. 
If Mr. Dwight died a natural death, however, 
there can be no special objection to ascertain- 
ing the fact. Th«reisa very large amount of 
money involved upon vital points. Did he 
commit suicide, did somebody kill him, or 
did be die naturally? In spite of tbe cry 
against insurance companies for carefully in- 
vestigating the deaths of the insured, it must 
be remembered that these investigations 
have in times past revealed the most astonish- 
ing facts. The past attempts to cheat Life 
Insurance Companies are the most wonderful 
and exciting romances we have in real life, 
and a book bas been written upon the sub- 
ject, makinga very exciting history. This 
inquest may reveala state of things which 
willstartle the public; it will certainly end 
all tigation. If he dieda natural death all 
the companies will at once pay the claims. If 
he did not, such companies as bar suicide, 
will euforce payment. 


—A new law has been passed in Indiana 
affecting the insurance corporations of this 
State doing business there. The following 
isa copy: 

** An act touching foreign :orporations and 
providing that certain acts thereof shall work 
forfeiture. 

“SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the General 
Assembly of the State of Indiana, that every 
toreign corporation now doing or transacting, 
or tbat shall hereafter do or transact, any 
business in this State, or acquire any right, 
title, interest in or lien upon real estate in 
this State, that shall transfer, or cause to be 
transferred, from any court of this State to 
any court of tbe United States, save by recu- 
lar course of appeal after tria) in the State 
courts, any action commenced by or aguinst 
such corporation in any court of this State b 
any citizen or resident thereof, or that shall 
commence in any court of the United States 
in this State.on any contract made in this 
State or liability accrued therein, any suit or 
action against any citizen or resident of the 
State of Indiana, shall thereby forfeit all right 
and authority to do ortransact business in 
this S ate, or hold real property or jiens there- 
on; and all contracts vetween such corpora- 
tions and citizens or residents of this State, 
made after the passage of this act, shail be 
rendered void as in favor of such corporation, 
but enforcible by such citizen at bis election. 

“Sec. 2. The provisions of this act sualt be, 
and the same are arn an A made, conditions 
upon which such corporations may be autbor- 
ized to do business in this State, or hold title 
or liens on real estate. 

“Seo.8. There being no law in this State 
covering the provisions of this act, therefore, 
an emergency exists, and the same sbali be in 
force from and after its passage.”’ 

This of course means injustice to the corpo- 
rations and would leave their interests at the 
mercy of local juries manifestly prejudice, 
and deprive them of the protec’ion now at- 
forded by the United States courts. It is 
probable that many companies will withdraw 
from the State. 


—It is stated that the Home Fire Insurance 
Company, of New Jersey, which recently re- 
tired from business after paying off all liabil- 
ities and reinsurance, will pay the stock hol- 
ders the full amount of their stock. 


—Thus far no Life Insurance Company has 
followed the example of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, by reducing the rate of 
premiums. This institution has issued a circu- 
lar to its policy holders explaining the reasons 
for the reduction. In this we find: 

Q. Why is this reduction of premiums made 
by the company ” 

A. Because we have every year taken from 
the policy-holders more than was necessary, 
and have the responsibility of caring for it 
and returning the over payments in dividends 
annually. 

Hecause hy this excessive charge we have 
received over forty-five millions of dollars 
which have been returned in easb or increased 
insurance, and we beiieve it better toat the 
public should have the insurance at such a 
rate as, while it is snfficient beyond doubt, is 
yet not greatly in excess of that amount. 

Because this will promote economy in the 
use of funds by the cOmpany, and will allow 
the party insuring either to take a larger sum 
in fusurance, or to have the amount saved by 
theiower rates to expend for other necessary 
purposes. 


According to this, all companies tpaying di- 
vidends are taking more money than they 
need from the policy holders. The reduction 
of premium, however, destroys the large 
principal, by which the dividends are earned. 
Nearly all of the large Life companies have 
discussed the feasibility of a reduction, but 
do not see their way to it. It is understood 
that the Mutual Life reserves the right to re- 
turn to the original premium rate at any time. 
On this question of the reduction of rates 
President Grover, of the Mutual Benefit Life 
of New Jersey, says: 

“If a reduction of rates would result in 
loweriug the cost of insurance, there would 
be no question as to its expediency ; for the 
present rates could be reduced somewhat, 
and still be considered eminently safe and 
conservative. But in view of the fact that 
the reduction of rates.would not in itself 
influence either the death rate, the rate of 
interest upon investments, or the expenses of 
management, itis clear that tbe true cost of 
the policy would not be affected by the 
change. e reduction of the premium would 
be met and neutralized by an equal reduction 
in the yearly dividend, and some of the com- 
pany’s recuperative power would be sacri- 
ficed without any corresponding benefit. The 
first premium would be the only one on which 
_ reduction would have any practical ef- 

ect.” 





Financial. 








FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, April 14, to Saturday, 
April 19. 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Monday. Wednesday. Saturday. 
April. 4. April 16. April 19. 


5s, 10-408, 
5s. funde , 
5s, funded, 1881, «¢.. 

. 1891, Fr. a 









* Ex-diviaend. 
Bids for State Bonds. 













Ala., 88 of '92....... 20 | Mo.F. be, due '4-95. 109 
Alabama 8s, ’93..... 20 | Mo.H.&s.J.due sl. N3X 
Ala, ciass A,2t05. 48%) N.C. 68, old, .. 22% 
Ala., Ciass A.smail 475) N.G. 68,0!1d.A&O.... 22% 
Ala.,Class B, 58..... 72 | N.C. N.C.R., '83-5.. 108 
Ala., Class C,2to5. 52 | N.C..N.C.K., A&O,. 103 
Ark. 68. F., 99.1900. 5 | N-C.N.G.R c-0.J.aJd. 
‘ ! | N.C.N.C.R.c.0.A £0 83 
M 1 | N.C. F, A., 66-1900... 83 
1 | N.C. 66. n.bds.J.a3. 13 
1 | N.C.68.n.bd8.A.4&0. 18 
1 N.C, 66, 8.T...6.1..... 
N.C. 68, tax.ci2...... 1 
N.C. 68, Sp.T. cl. 3. 1 
Ohio 68, I881......... 103% 
Ga. 7s, ind. 1886 ..... 110 | Ohio 68, 1886"....... 
Ga. 7s, G.bs., "90..... 110 | Rhode island 68.C.. 110 
£3). DORs Des ccocece 101 | South Carolina te.. 2 
Lil. Coup. W'r Loan i101 do J.4J.. 10 
Louisiana ts, 57 ee 
a 








: 105 | D. ot ©. 3.658, 19%. : 
M. A. or U., due 92 107. | D. of C. 3, 658, R.... 82% 
Foreign Exchange.— 

60 days. so 


London orime bankers, 4.86@ x@ 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending April 19, 1879. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week, 20493 pkgs, 
Exports, two weeks, 9,822 pkgs. The very cold, 
backward spring and low price for the product has 
lessened receipts, and the market is well cleared 
up both for old and new stock. Sales of fancy 
Western Creamery were at 22@23c. of N. Y. State 
Creamery (which is oot so high grade as it will ba 
two weeks later) at 18@20c.. and finest selected far- 
mer’s tubs or pails at 18@%c.—and sales of most 
N. Y. State butter in lots at 16@18c. Closes to-day 
(Saturday) with a good strong market and all re- 
ceipts of fresh prime stock quickly taken. We 
quote: Fancy fresh Western creamery, 22@23c.; 
do. N.Y. State creamery 18@20c.; fresh selected 
dairy tubs, 18@20c.; new dairy butter in lots, 16@ 

8c.; do. poor, 6@12c. 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week were 6,558 
boxes. Exports (two weeks), 34,405 boxes. The 
market is no better nor yet any worse,the cold, 
backward season is a benefit and the very low 
prices ctrrent may start a large consumptive de- 
mand for the new crop. The markets are now 
weil cleared of both old and new butter and ure 
bare and open for all the butter that can be made, 
and dairymen are likely to feed this demand for 
butter as long as they are foddering- thus doing 
away with a large amount of * fodder cheese” and 
relieving the cheese market, now oversupplied 
with old stock. We quote: Fine late mades, 6@5c.; 
sound, solid, full cream earlies, 3@6c.: half skims, 
2@4c.; skims and unmerchantable, 1@2c. 

Egas.-The market rundowninthe middle of 
the week and there were sales of some parts of 
car loads at lic., but the low price and bad weather 
and bad roads stopped receipts and prices rallied 
to 12@12%¢c. and closed sharp at 12%@l3e., with 
sales on Saturday “on change’ of 195 bbls. of 
“ Firsts” and “* Extras” at these latter prices, 

Beans,—We quote: Marrow’, per bush., 62 Ibs., 
#1.25@$).40; mediums, per bush., 62 1bs., $1.20@81.35. 

Dried Apples are very quiet. Prime New Yc rk 
sheed, 1@5%c,; prime New York and Ohio quar- 
ters, 1@4\c.; evaporated fruit, 8@1 le. 

Dressed Calves, per |b., 6@7c. 

Live Poultry.—Old roosters, 7@8c.; fowls, 
@lic.; turkeys, 4@l6c.; ducks, per pair, 65@75c. 
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Insurance Company. 


United States Branch. 





Statement January 1, 1879. 


Assets in United States...... $4,301,897.07 
Total Liabilities, aang 


-ANSUTANCE..........++6 2, £30,506. 86 
| Sa 1,871,291.21 
Income in U.8. during 1878.. 2) ,600,583. 34 
Expenditures, including 

SOGBED 06.0.0 scvccvccceseecess 1,971,219.83 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. YY. OF FICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St, 





Twenty-Eighth Annual Report 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY 1, 1879. 
Net assets, January 1, 1878....... .....++ $9,068,271.25 
INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1878. 
Premiums received $1,069,307.96 
Interest 1eceived on 
Mortgage loans.... 286,920.66 
Interest received on 
bonds owned by 
Company .........++ 64,892.25 
Interest received on 
other securities, 


rents, &C........++65 224,825.07 
-__ 1,645 945.94 
TOC...00 cocccce-cocecccccccceses ‘$11, 314,217.19 
DISBU RSEMENTS. 


Puid claims by death 
and matured a 
a and pay. 
ent of annuities. $700,933.52 
Paid dividends and 
purchased policies. 571,288.91 
Paid salaries, office, 
agency,real estate 
— other expenses aK 





peseneee’onees nse 464.12 
Medical Examiner's 
TOOB . oc ccccrccrcccece 7,802.00 
Commissions and ad- 
VOFrtising....cccoccce 104,063.32 
—_— —-— 1,515,110,88 
IO. ocnincccvsccnascccccedesetesensecessi $9,799, 106.31 
Add interest and 
rents due and ac- 


CEROG.. cccccccscccccce $176,406.76 
Premiums deferred 
and dueand unpaid 121,011.30 


297,418,4 
GOSS ABSCEB..... 2.6.0 eeeceeee cers $10, 096,524.37 
ASSETS 
Cash OF) DAME. .ccocccosccecee os $4,256.47 
a in Bank and Trust Com- 
Cecercceccoccccs sovecsocces 392,217.65 


Bonds and mortgages secured 
by rea! estate, worth double 
the amount j!oaned, and pro- 
tected by Fire Lnsurance poli- 
cies held by the Company, in 
amount of $2,433,098............ 3,882,553.51 

Loans on Policies in foree...... 1,706,451.71 
(The reserve on each Policy 

on which loan exists ex- 
ceeds the amount of note 
on the same). 

— BE ..y and New York 

WOES 000. c00000. covcese 1,317,370.45 

Real ‘onente BB GORE. oc ccee- cece 1,008 349.54 

Quarterly and semi - annual 
premiums, deferred,and pre- 
mium and interest in course 
= Seer and transmis- 

concceesnosd Sessncoercctsece 120,874.59 
alunos loans on stocks and 
bonds, (market value of the 
securities, $1,914,482) .. ....... 

Interest due and accrued, —_ 
all other property............. 


1,477 323.31 
187,127.14 


Gross AB8OtS.........0.00-ceeeee $10 0,096,524.37 
Adjusted claims due after Ist 
oS eee $231,012.00 
= cial aiting 
pres peace eee 105,152.89 
Dividenas ‘anpaid and all other 
Hability, including deduction 
for depreciation in value of 
Government bonds............ 
Reserve on existing policies, 
estimated by New York stund- 





156,687.10 





ard of valuation............... 7,755,000.00 
$8,248,351.99 
Surplus by above rule ......... 1 848,172.38 
$10,096,5:24.37 

DIRECTORS. 


HENRY STOKES. 
JAMES M. MCLEAN. 
AUGUSTUS SCHELL. 
KDWIN J. BROWN. 
EDWARD HAIGHT. 
DENTON PEARSALL. Cc. Y. WEMPLE. 

W. J. VALENTINE. JOHN D. Russ. 

AMB. C. KINGSLAND, Jr. P. VAN ZANDT LANE. 


GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
EDWARD SCHELL. 
C. NORWOOD. 
JOHN W. HUNTER. 


JOHN 8. HARKIS. JACOB L. HALSEY. 
Wa. A. SEAVER. JACOB parses, Phila. 
KDMUND COFFIN. SETA ER, e 


JOHN T. TERRY. 
JAMES STOKES, Jr. 
E. A. WAITON. J. EK. YEATMAN, § Bt. Jame. 
OLIN G@. WALBRIDGE. N.K.MASTON, Fra’co. 
ABRAM DU Bors. 

HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 

J. L. HALSBY, Secretary. 

8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


-q- : : Assistant Secretaries. 


Rider bi a ne 
preside ves For suburban 

ves. No steam, no 
W hotee, dl danger. Price, 


with pump, complete. $350. ps from 2,000 to 
200,000 galions 


_ Whipp tfber berty Rec, N.Y. 











CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: ( New York, 100 Broadway. 


j Brookl cor. Court and M 
Continental Tague Ste., and No. 106 Broad. 
Buildings. way. E.D. 

Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 ....... $3. * °771.74 
8,965.26 


Reserve fur losses, dividends, etc, i 
Capital (paid up in cash) 

Unearned Reserve Fund.. es 
| RR 4:22.27 


SEO = x3! HOPE, President. 





CYRUS 





OFFICE OF THE — 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yora, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affairs on the 31st December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from ist January, 1878, to 


Bist December, 1878.............-- $4,009,309 47 
Premiums on Policies not markod ; fk 
off 1st January, 1878............ .. 1,848,697 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858,006 83 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1878, to 3ist December, 1878, 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the ——_———_ 
same period.......... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Pre- Se 
miums and 
Expenses. . . .$859,960 58 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Stoc! 


10,086,758 00 


Re dee es 704,200 00 

Real Estate and claims due the 
Sompany, estimated at.. 619,034 50 
Premium Notes - Bills Receivable, 1, _ 250 74 
Cash 1h RAGE. .c0. ccestcseves.0 ~ 1,210 9% 





Total Amount of Assets, ... . .$13,320,463 16 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits = be paid to the holders 
more’ or their 1 De gee corre on and 
after Tuesday, the of February next. 

The outstanding coutinnies of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next 
from which date ail interest thereon will cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled, 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
pe ear ending 31st December, 1878, for which 

rtiticates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the. Sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


a Qoe 
TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
Epmunp W. Cor.ies, 
Joun ELLIoTT, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. Russet, Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GeorGeE W. LANE, 
Gorpon W. Burnwam, Rosert L. Stuart, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, James G. DeForest, 
Ww. Sturais, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
JosiaH A. Low, WILLiaAM Bryce, 
WiuiaM E. Dopaz, WituiraM H., Foae, 
RoyvaL PHELPS, Peter V. KING, 
Tuomas F, Younas, Tos. B. CoppINGTON, 
C. A. Hanpb, Horace K. THURBER, 
Joun D. HEWLETT, A, A, RAVEN, 
Wiis Hi. WEBB, Wituiam DeGroot, 
CuaRLEs P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice- Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Prea. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
OF BROOKLYN. 
OFFICES: New York, Western Union Tel. 
egraph Building, Broadway, cor. Dey § 
Brooklyn, 15 1. 14 Court Se. 
ooklya, E. D., 98 Broadway 


STATEMENT, JAN. 1, 1879. 
ASSETS. 
United States Bonds, par $1,023,700, 


market vegies, oo .200cennesl abieses $1,075,413 00 
Loans on Bon nda , wortaage. (secu- 


















rity valued at Sci.80 beensnone 006sees 218,750 00 
Loans on demand, aeeunlle vaiued at 98.395 @0 
peeecpne cocccosesegsocgepocenenc’ ye 6,375 00 

— bonds par $489,992 30, market : 
ey rte 448,962 06 
Cash in Bank and Office.. 474,070 95 
Real Estate, unincumbered...... ° 5.50 O00 
Premiums in course of Collection 92,265 64 
Interest Accrued R 13,473 97 

Saivages, Reinsurance, Claims, —_— - 

ing APPAratus, OC..........cceeeees cee __ 79,843 | 
$2,735 735,654 16 
Reserve for Re-insurance oie, 730 31 
Reserve for all Unpaid Lo 197,910 57 
All other Liabilities 9,690 92 
1 8 600,000 00 
NED SURPLUB.. 781,322 36 
$2,735,654 16 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President, 
PHILANDER SHAW, 
e-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


Vic 
An Elegant Gift Boow, “Go den Thoughts on 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
CK RELL'S ey 
a 100 


gow ne a great va ety 
Pians, Elevations. 
gna Views of Cottages, 
Ling Aye = Church- 
A desirable book 
for builders and all a 
i hi contemplate buildin 
tal One 8vo volume, clot 
Mailed free on receipt 
red Ose Dollar. Illustra- 
catalogue sent for 
e Se. stamps. BICKNELL & “COMSTOCK, 
Publishers, 27 Warren Street, New York 








The Chickering 
PIANO. 


Over 53,000 Made and Sold 


These Instruments have been before the public 
more than 54 years, and still maintain their ea 


cellence and high reputation as the 


Mandard ol the World, 


The prices have been greatly reduced, and are 
as low as the exclusive use of first-class materials 
and workmanship will allow. 

Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 

Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 

Pianos tuned. 


Nye 


and skillful workmen. 


ATTENTION is given to RE- 
PAIRING Pianos (OF ANY 
MAKE) by the most competent 





Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists mailed 
free on application to 


Chickering & Sons, 


130 Fifth avenue, | 156 Tremont street, 
New York. Hoston. 


Christian Union Extras, 


No. |. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Kev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr.. D.D. 15 cents. 


No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 


the Rev. Lyman Abbott, i5 cents. 
No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 


West (with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the people and places on his route. 15 cents. 


No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(with a Map embracing the Beat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in sevei 
articles the origin and growth of the Eastern 
Question. 15 cents. 

No. 5. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 

No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Sermon on the queation of Eterna) 
Punishment. 10 cents. 

No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, not how to preach, 
but what area leyman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 

No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS PERPLEXITIRs. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. 8. C. Bartiett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE KES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Rey. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 
J. H. Pettingeil (“Clericus”). THE PROB. 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rey. Lymunp 
Abbott. 15 cents. 

No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregational State Conference, Ohio, by E. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 

No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the “ signs 
of the Times,” by HENRY WARD BEECHER. 1b 
cents. 

No. 11. How to Spend the Sum- 
mer. A 32mo pamphiet of 112 pp., containing 
articles on Summer Recreation by W. H. H. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), “ H. 
H,,” “ Laicus,” Gail Hamilton, and others. (See 
Table of Contents on another page.) 25 cents. 


No. 12. Tre Army of the Republic. 
Its Services and Destiny. Mr. Beecher’s Ora- 
tion at the Reunion of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, at Springfield, Mass., June 5. Price 10 cts. 

Sent postpai ! on receipt of price. 
ta” Any two of the 15 cent Pamphlets for 25 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
7] Park PLACE. NEW YORE. 


= THE GYROCHROME, or 


PRISMATIC TOP. 
A new mechanical toy, which 
~ pleases the artistic eve 


as well as that of chila- 
” hood. Willi spin from 10 
. to 20 minutes, according 
to the force used in 


starting it. No limit to 

= the number of its color 
_ changes; in fact it is 
im possible te produce 
the same combination of colors twice. It is made 
entirely of metal, and cannot be broken, while its 
countiess changes make it always anew toy anda 
source of infinite amusement. rice 25c. By mail, 
35e, Liberal — to the trade. Send 3c. stamp 
for circular. AMERICAN MANUFACTURING C©O,, 
120 Exchange PI., Phil, Please mention this paper, 











Art. 


z UPERIOR 
UNDAY SCHOOL 
)INGING BOOKS. 





Should you wanta new Music Book, 


select from the following list: 
PURE COLD (Board Covers), 
$30 per 100 copies ; 35 cents by mail. 
ROYAL DIADEM (Board Covers), 
$30 per 100 copies ; 35 cents by mail. 
BRIGHTEST and BEST (BoardCovers) 
) per 100 copies; 35 cents by mail. 
WELCOME TIDINGS (Board Covers). 
) per 100 copies; 35 cents by mail. 
NEW HYM MNARY (Board Covers). 
$40 per 100 copies ; 50 cents by mail. 
BOOK on PRAISE (Board Covers). 
40 per 100 copies ; 50 cents by mail. 
HYMN SERVICE (Paper Covers). 
310 per 100 copies ; 15 cents by mail. 


tP" Any one of the above sent on receipt of the retail 
price, or the 7 books sent on receipt of $2. 





t= Sold by Booksellers and Music Dealers 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth St., 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 


PERRY A> (I! 





STEEL PENS 


f superior Engliso make; famous for durability and 
asticity ; great variety of styles suited to every kind 


f writing. Forsale by de palers generally. 
NT 


¥-FIV! » assorted samp!cs for IN” 


TWE 
wiebrated UO” axp “ FALCO 


Pe ns, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents, 


iVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


SoLe AGENTS FoR THE TU. 8. 


138 and 140 Grand St., New York, 





T ads 4) 
WANTS. 
All persons using this column must be either 
known to the Publisher, or recommended by re- 
*? mnsible parts 8 as reliable. 











Those answering an an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 











MAN of twenty years’ experience and a good 

record inthe Hardware and House-Furnishing 
Goods Trade desires a PARTNERSHIP with a man 
of capital. Can furnish some money and hisactive 
services in the management of the business. Will 
take the agency for any specialty in either of the 
abo 1% enterprises. Best references. Address 
J. Tl. F., 323 Pearl &t., New York 





10, 000 AGENTS WANTED in the South and 
West for the greatest modern 'riumph. Sells at 
sight. $100 per month and expenses, $3. Sample 
outfit sent free. Agents’ Bureau, Louisville, y 


_ EDUCATIONAL, 


" AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals and 

eachers for every department of Instruction. 
families going abroad or to the country forthe 
summer can also be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Call on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and cordien Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentais, and 
library fees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Fal! Term, Sept.3. Winter Term, Dec. 3. Spring 
Term March ll. For circulars address 


J. B. T. MARSH, BSec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons us preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for heaithfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual vee, p<creee 
F. B. RICE. 














SIGLAR'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
NEWBURGH, NW. Y. 


Preparation of Boys for Yale aspecialty. Our 
graduates are taking the highest rank at Yale and 
Williams. By entering their sons at 10, or not 
later than 12 years of age, parents wil! gain largely 
in Lime, expense and thoroughness of preparat ellen 

‘Hints to Parents” sent on application. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Address 

HENKY W. BIGLAR, A.M, 
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Fact and Aumor. 


Mr. Ruskin has decided not to become 
a candidate for re-election to the State Pro 
fessorship at Oxford. 

England and France h.ve decided to 
‘put the screws” upon the Sultan, and 
through him upon the Khedive. 

—Wendell Phillips says smilingly to an 
interviewer that he has no views on the ex- 
odus of Southern regroes to Kansas. 

~The New York Elevated Railway has 
begun to run all-night trains at intervals of 
fifteen minutes, from the Battery to Har- 
lem. 

—The “ Herald’ says that if an old sheep 
can only jump a fence it is regarded as a 
sufficient excuse for callmg it a ‘‘spring 
lamb.” 

—Szegedin, Hungary, was again flooded 
on Wednesday of last week and the recon- 
structive works on the dykes were badly 
damaged. 

—It is not impossible to convict a New 
York police justice of habitual drunkenness, 
proved in the case of Judge Pinckney, but 
it cost $5,000 to do it. 

—Hail fell at, in and upon Pensacola, 
Florida, last week. Stones, some of them 
as large as smallish hen’s eggs. Damage 
mainly to banana leaves. 

—Spring is opening in Afghanistan and 
British colums are preparing to move as 
soon as the officers have held a few steeple- 
chases and decided such match-games as are 
still pending. 

—Definition of feminine extravagance- 
Paying 25 cents for a 50 cent article that she 
don’t want. Ditto of masculine extrava- 
gance—Paying 75 cents for a 50 cent article 
that he does want. 

—President Grévy called on Queen Vic- 
toria during her stay in Paris, en route to 
Italy. By the way, she isn’t the queen now, 
but merely the Countess of Something-or- 
other. That is to say, she is incog. 

—Six thousand blacks have reached St. 
Louis, and they are still arriving, but in 
diminished numbers, The result, of course, 
will be that some one will pay the bills and 
send them where they want to go. 

—On the statue of Livingstone, lately un- 
veiled in Glasgow, ‘* Punch” wrote: 

“Will the dead marble make him wider 
known, 
Or can it longer live than Livingstone?” 

—Mr. Lorillard’s American race horse, 
‘“* Parole,” won the race for the Newmarket 
Handicap in England. The animal is a 
brown Gelding, six years old, and has won 
several races here, besides losing others. 

—The director of a London banking estab- 
lishment was robbed the other day of a 
hand-bag containing $4,000 in gold, and in 
spite of his weighty burden the thief es- 
caped in the crowd of a railway station. 

—Norfolk, N. Y., had a private earth- 
quake from the west last week. On the 
same day Collinsville, Mo., was touched by 
a tornado, which destroyed and injured a 
large number of buildings, but fortunately 
did not kill anyone. 

—The new Cunarder, “ Gallia,” arrived 
in this port last week, making an eight-day 
trip, and averaging three hundred miles a 
day, in spite of adverse winds. Captain 
Cook, for eleven years in charge of the 
‘* Russia,” is her commander. 

—English journalists cannot decide on the 
proper spelling of the place where their 
trocps were annhilated by the Zulus. ‘ Is- 
andlana,”’ “ Isanhlwana,” “ Isandlwhana.”’ 
and “Isandula ”’ are some of them, and the 
provincial press still to be heard from. 





—His Grace of Argyle is going to Canada 
to visit his son and daughter-in-law, the 
Marquis and the Princess. It is understood 
that a considerable party of titled person- 
ages will accompany him, and there will 
no doubt be a large amount of style put on 
at some Canadian watering-place. 

—The Andre Memorial is to be placed in 
position by Mr. Cyrus W. Field. The ir- 
scription, prepared by Dean Stanley, care- 
fully avoids giving offense toany one. Not 
a word is said about the late Major General 
Benedict Arnold, to whose treachery poor 
Andre’s execution was primarily due. 

—A German youth who was inveigled 
into marriage with a local heiress on the 
strength of the announcement that she 
had $1,500, has procured a decree of di- 
voree because the sum turned out to be in 
fact only $150. A cipher or two may make 
a world of difference under some circum- 
stances. 

—The editor of the Vicksburg ‘‘ Commer- 
cial” published a card in the ‘‘ Kansas City 
Times,”’ offering to pay the fares of desti- 


tute colored emigrants back to Mississippi, 
and civil, on arrival. It is a good deal 
the rights. 


preaching has no practical results, will be 
puzzled to account for the action of a Balti- 
more thief who went to the tabernacle to 
pick poekets, but was conscience-smitten. 
and left the assemblage only to restore forty 
dollars which he had previously cribbed 
froma lawyer. 

Four hundred American mules have 
been purchased by the British Government 
as material for the Zuluwar. A wise meas 
ure, too, for as the mule is not indigenous 
to Zululand, his ears and voice will doubt- 
less have a great moral effect in future cam- 
paigus. But how ever will English team- 
sters inanage him ? 

—How long should a free and enlightened 
republic continue to waste its substance in 
reckless telegraphing of congratulations to 
the effete despotisms of Europe, when for- 
sooth the occupants of their tottering thrones 
narrowly escape assassination? The cen- 
gratulatory telegraphic expenses must have 
amounted to a considerable sum during the 
past year. 

—A duel by court martial is in progress in 
this city between Generals Hazen and Stan- 
ley, who have for years had a standing 
quarrel. Cross charges have been pre- 
ferred, Hazen accusing Stanley of conduct 
unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, and 
Stanley charging Hazen with perjury at the 
Belknap trial, and cowardice at the battle 
of Pittsburg Landing. 

—An animated game of chess was played 
atthe Academy of Music, New York, last 
week, the figures being represented by gen- 
tlemen and ladies appropriately dressed, 
and moving about on the stage, which for 
the occasion was turned into a vast chess- 
board by the simple expedient of laying 
down a carpet of muslin marked out into 
large black and white squares. 

—Chief Justice Durfee, of Rhode Island, 
decides that Newport, as a commonwealth, 
cannot be made to pay for the hospitalities 
shown to the officers of H. M. 8S. ‘ Belero- 
phon" last year. This is a trifle rough on 
the people wko paid the bills at the time, 
but none the less is it just that taxpayers 
should not be taxed for an entertainment in 
which most of them had no personal inter 
est. 

—Dr. McCosh, having naturalized as an 
United States citizen, is giving Princeton 
students sound advice as to civil service re- 
form. By the way, what a singular lack of 
enterprise this learned gentleman has 
evinced in living for years under ‘ the best 
government on earth,” without claiming 
the privilege of citizenship. More's the pity 
that some of his less accomplished country- 
men should be somuch more energetic than 
he in taking out their papers. 








(LIQUID. 
For Dyspepsia, Mental and Phys 
ical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 


Diminished Vitality. 


Prepared according to the directions of EK. N. 
Horsford, lute Professor in Harvard University. 
There seemsto be no difference of opinion in 

high medical auchority of the value of phosphoric 

acid, and no preparation has ever been offered to 
the public which seems to so happily meet the 
general want as this. 

It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the 
taste. 

No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stim- 
alants as are necessary to take. 

It makes a delicious drink with water 
and sugar only. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par- 
tieulars mailed free on application to manfrs. 

Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished a 
bottle free of expense, except express charges. 

Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL 





WorES, Providence, R.I 


and guaranteeing all their rights, political 
easier to pay the fares than it is to secure 


—Those who say that Mr. Moody’s 














a POROUS PLASTERS 
yave received the great number of unque 


ionably reliable endorsements that any externa 
emedy ever received from physicians, druggists, 
he press and the public. All praise them as 
reat improvement On the ordinary porous plas 
ers and all other external remedies. For 


LAME AND WEAK BACK, sciatica, 


Lumbago, Rheumatism, Kidney Disease, 






Neglected Coughs, and all Local Ach 





and Pains, they are the best known remedy 
Ask any one who has used them, or any goc 
physician and he will confirm the above. stat 
ments.® Sold by all Druggists, Price 25 cents. 
ae 








on their merits, as recommended by 
S Toms patieat to another, Meere’s 
im p ye ilules bave become the most 
aoa medicine of the Sey, = 

Chills and all” Malarial Diseases, 
vruggiate, 50 for 50 cents (50-50). See R-.¥. | 
‘Dr. ¢. C. Moore on Malaria,” sent free on applica- 
tion, 68 Cortlandt Street, New York. Mention this 

aper. Trial box Free to any Minister. 








Ry promptly using this remedy Conaum: nm 
and health established. AS SK FoR WRK EIS OF, i it ts 
Bak and palatable, and certain in its effects, We prepare also 
jaker’s Coa Liver Oil with Paes ana Wi 
= and Wild Che: 


> Extract 
Sold by Drugs INO. ¢. BAKER ry co., Phils 


To Preserve your Teeth 


care Delluc’s 
av, Preparations 
¢ . ti 
ft <LLug., 3 trans 200) 
aD” EAU 2 §.P. Hair Tonic 
ANGELIQUE 8 moilet Waters, 







: ¥ 

3 & Sachets D'Iris, 

wo ETN, z Elixir of Calisaya, 
Cc 

x NT ERAT eae vy, Glycerine Lotion, 


a Pectoral Cough 
SOLD EVERYWHERE Syrup, &c., &e. 


_ FLOWERS, SEEDS, é&c. 
BUY BARGAINS! 


FOR INVESTMENT OB USE! 
On route of Vexas and Pacific Railroad, of 4,000 
tracts of land, selected in 1852—a region most pro- 
gressive, whose elevation defies yellow fever, and 
not surpassed for its coals, climate, health, grow- 
ing of cereals ss stock ° k, of 
GRAHAM, Graham Texas. 
Cut this out sat sabebehen. 
Send address for circular. 


THE 1879 


PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER. 


This machine 
embraces all the 
advantages of a 
light and dura- 
bie LawnMower. 
Points of superi- 
ority claimed: 
Lightness com- 
bined with 
strength in con- 
struction; easi- 
nese of adjust- 

> easiness 
in securing and adjusting the handle; the least 
liability to obstruction from clogging. either in 
short or (fora lawn mower) high gress; lightness 
or ea-iness of running whilst being worked; its 
peo tive appearance. Every machine warranted. 
idress 


LLOYD, SUPPLEE & WALTON, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


COOLEY CREAMER 


Supersedes large and 
—_ pans for setting 
milk. 























It ulres no milk 
room. It requires ca- 
pour for one milk- 

ng on'y 

fopers air, dust or 
files cannot reach 
milk set in it. 

It makes more but- 
ter, because it raises 
all of the cream, and 
the quantity is never 
lessened by unfavor- 

able weather. 

It requires less labor 





It makes better butter. 

It is cheaper. 
Butter made by this process took the HIGHEST 

AWARD at the INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FATR— 

rene brings the highest price in all the great mar- 
ets 


7#> Send stamp for the DAIRYMAN to 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 
BELLOWS FALLS, Vt. 


LANDS WHOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 

1,000,000 acres of well watered, timber and 
rairie lands adjacent to the St. Louls and 
an La mn 'y boat theme choennn at mi $2.50 to 


years’ time. 
ae stock, fruit, and ¢ and sawtgett ur: 
he transportation to those ral purposes. 
i for maps and circulars to 
| 2W.H.COFF aN L AND « OMMISS'R 


‘ROSES, GERANIUMS ‘AND PLANTS 
100. ‘Semplon ot Aa ermnlTar@t 1, Linefise. 
BERRY CRATES ‘rears tien ose iors 


Send for Free Cireular. N. D. BATTERSON, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








LINdA PAIL 


> 








THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants,suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail, 
at all post-offices. 5 Splendid V arteties, your 
choice; all labeled, for $13 12 for $2; 19 for $33 
26 for $4; 35 for $5 3 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
4@-Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
— 60 pages, elegantly illustrated — and choose from 
over Five Hun Finest Sorts. Address 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co.,Pa. 


ANSAS FARMS 





AND 


FREE HOMES. 


JO GET es, in = _s pate of the state. 6,000,000 
wee for sa * Kansas Pacific Home- 








ing GF All COMPETITION | 
1879. 





SEVEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing trom 32 to 51 Ibs. 

THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 
The complete victory and bighest awards xt the 
exhaustive Field Trial at the Paris Worid’s Exhib- 
ition in 1878, together with those at the great hun- 
dred-day trial at the Centennial! in )&7s. prove that 
these machines fully maintain their reputation as 
the best Lawn Mower yet mace. Du not buy 
worthless imitations, wnen the genuine can be 
bad for the same money. 


CRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE 
Patentees and Maoufacturers, 
631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sena for Desc riptive ¢ Catalogue, with Prices. 





OVER 1,000,000 ACRES OF 
FINE FARMINC LANDS 


IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 
mw For sale by tae WINONA & ST. PETER R.R.CO., 
At from $2 1 66 per Acre, and on liberal terms. 
These lands He in the great wheat belt of the North 
West, and are equally well adapted to the growth of 
other grain, vegetables, etc. The climate is unsur 
passed for healthfulness. 


4 They are Free from Incumbrance. 


Guide Book, Maps, etc., containing full information. 
sent free. 


CHAS. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 
Gen'l Offices C.& N.W. Ryo 0., CHICAGO, Ihe 
Mention this paper in writing. 


Brooklyn _ Advertisements. 





TRADE MARK, 





MAILED FREE OF CHARCE, 


by the leading Dry-Goods House ot Brooklyn, 
» an elegantly Lliustrated Catalogue, contain- 
1 valuable, information pertaining to the coming 
on ng and Sumuer ashions. Address: 
AIL perensuEn 
ECH8L EK ABRAHAM & CO., 

Fulton & Washengton Sts.. 

mrookiyn, 3-1 N. ¥ 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


Has just opened a New Line of Spring Goods, con- 
sisting of al! the Latest St Jes, A ew made 
of BLAC NECK-WEAR._ Also has the 
Agency ofa TROY LAUNDRY, where Collars 
and Cuffs can be laundried equai to new 

213 Fulton St., near Concord, Brooklyn. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas« Goods, Majoticn, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fi 8- 
sortment of Clecks, Brenzes, and Elegant 
‘ancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
and No. 146 State St.. Chicago. 


BURT'S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those 
Kdwin C. Burt, 



























lyn, "N. Y., 
who are bis 





Special Ag’ts 
for their le 
justrated 
Catalogue and Priee-Liet. Goods forwarded by 
mail or express. All orders will receive prompt 
attention. Mention this paper. 
INN BROS. at Binge Makers. FACTORY 
41, 49, 51 and 3 REPOSITORY, 288 
and 20 FLAT 


H AV., pear Vth AY., Brookiyn. 
rtm 


and no top ——2 doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and agons, both new and second- 

We aiso apply t the rubber-cushioned axles to both 
new and already ip use 


a a ae 
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Sireulars sent free. 
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The price of this beautiful 

Grand Parlor Organ i 375 or, 


in other words, this is about the 
price asked _for such an instru 





at $105, as my very lowest net 
cash price. lam determined that 
allshall see my celebrated instru 
ments and judge for themselves 
and therefore I offer this beauti 
ful, neat design, to the readers of 
this paper, FOR ONLY $97. 
rder the instrument, and pe: 

only afler you have tested tt 
at yourewnhome. [Dun't want 
the money until you are entirely 
satisfied. 
foryou. t@ Description of this 
magnificent instrument is as fol 
lows eatty Organs, Atyle 
No. 2100, beautiful Celtle 
style of architecture in this casi 
strikes the eye of the connoisseur 
and stamps it at once asthe most 
baautiful case extant. Dimer 

sions; Height, 74 ins.; Width, 48 
ins.; Depth, 24 in.; Weight, when 
boxed, over 350 pounds, 


iB) Sets of Reeds. | Five S 





Hl 


(5) Hautboy ; (6) Principal; (7) V 

Humana; (8) Flute; (2) Violina 

(10) Dulciana (11) Echo, (12) Vex 
larior 












Irgan Kne 
New and Im 
Knee Swel 






rench Veneer, 
and finished i highes«ta«tyle 
ofart. The musical combi 
excelled by none. Allthing 


sidered, it is the mo b 
style that can be selected. Ichal- 
lenge its equal. (@ "Regular Re 
tail price asked for such an in 
strument by the Monopolist 
Agents, about...........$875°00 
1 will sell this beautiful Organ to 
the readers of this paper, in or 
der to have it introduced, boxed 
and delivered on ¢ 
cas, FOR ONLY $97.00 
‘leas@gend your order by lette: 
or teleglaph No money re- 
quired until you are entirely 
satisfied. Payfortieinstrument 
only after you heve tested it at 
your own home. If it is not as 
represented, return at my ex 
nse, I paying freight, chare 
voth ways. This certainly is a 
fair offer. TI positively will not 
deviatefrom this price. "Fully 
warranted for 6 years. I wanl 
this instrument _ introduced 
hence this unparallelled offer 
Remember, [have no agent, but sell direct, hence this remarkably low price. You can order direct from this Adver- 
tisement, which will not appear Nothing can be saved on this instrument by correspondence. Order atonce, 
if you do not want one yourself, order one and make your friend a handsome present. Every Beatty Organ when intro- 
tuced into a new locality, sells others, as It Is a standing advertixement. Please remember, the above unparall ‘led 
offer is good for a limited period only, and is made solely with a view of introducing this superb instrument. Trust 
ing that by offering it at this very low price, I shall induce very many to buy this beautiful new style, thereby building 
up a demand that will eventually repay me for this sacrifice. New Rosewood Pianos, $125, $185, $145 and upwa 
Large illustrated Newspaper, about cost of Pianos and Orvans, sent free, post-paid. 


Address, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey, U. 8S, America, 
i PLEASE SHOW THIS SPLENDID OFFER TO YOUR NEICHBOR. 23 





ment by the Menopoliste Agents | 
have been offering at wholesale 


This isa very fair offer 










—The most successful business man inthe world. BEATTY’S 
Celebrated PIANOS and ORGANSare acknowle be the 
and most perfect instruments on the globe ore Beatty's 
celebrated Pianos and Cabinet Organs have been sold during 
the last four menths than nearly all the other manufacturers 
combined. No wonder they are jealous of his great success. 
Nn While other manufacturers are crying hard times, Beatty can 
hardly fill his orders, so great is the demand for hiscelebrated Pianos and Cabinet Organs. Mr. Beatty commenced bus 
iness only cight yearsago without a dollar, a poor and unknown plow-boy. He is to-day the most successful man in his 
line in the world, doing a business of several millions annually his is the result of that attention to business, liberal, 
judicious advertising, plenty of pluck, and, above all, strictly first-class Pianos and Cabinet Organs, selling them at the 
very lowest net cash wholesale prices to the public direct, avoiding all middlemen, agents, etc. Read his unparallelled 
offers for aiimited period —Ertract from the Star ‘ 
t#? P. H. Hann, Cashier First National Bank, Washington, N. J., (Piano); J. L. Everitt, Cashier National Broadway Bank, 
| New York City, (Organ) ; Wm. Underdown, Cashier Mechanics Nationai Bank, Phila., (Organ); Rev. Josiah Swett, D. D , 
Highgate, Vt., (Piano); Rev J B.Good, D.D, St. Joseph, Mo., (Piano); A J Lowery, of Wells, Fargo & Co's. Express, 
Placerville, Cal., (Organ); and thousands of others throughout this country and Europe, are now using in their families 
Beatty's Celebrated Pianos and Cabinet Organs. {# Send at once for long list of testimonials from persons, some of 
whom you may know 
CLUBS—Where two or more Pianos or: Organs ars 
this unparallelied offer. : 
In no case will I make a discount from these offers on a single instrument. Those who desire and will forward the 
cash with the order, will receive with the instrument free of charge a tine Stool and Beatty latest intsruction book. 3 


ordered at one time, I will make a discount of 5 per cent from 


will mot eave away a Stool and Book when parties pay only after testing the instrument at their own houses. Please do 
$1,000 3-String Grand Square Piano for Only $255.00. 








| 


$1,000 PIANO FOR ONLY $255. 
"SSZ$ AMINO HOI ONVIA OOO0'IS 


R . a PIANO SQUARE GRAND, Style No. 2023 Magnificent Rosewood Case, 
GQummeenaes Elecantiy finished, Three Strings Weight when boxed, over 1000 
ibs. Seven and one-third octaves. Fullagratfe scale. Rosewood case, all round corners, beautiful carved | gs and lyre, heavy 
serpentine and top mouldingsallaround the case, back finished same as front. New serpentine ’ 
fulliron frames, bars and extra braces,improved new scale, overstrung base, French grand action, fret desk, carved pedal, 
solid rosewood mouldings, ivory key fronts, capped hammers, agraffe treble, and every improvement which can inany way 
tend to the perfection of the instrument has been added. This instrument isa magnificent Pianoforte. (@ This offer may 
oppear fabulous, but I mean every word of it, It iS a special offer, more liberal than any Other manufacturer can safely make 
onaninstrument containing the same superior qualities, and were it not that I do busivess ON 9 Strictly eash basis, I would not 
be justified in making it. In presenting this instrument to the world at this very low price, Ido so With an eye to the future, 
kn »wing that its introduction into any locality will result in making many sales. Its style must be admired and its intrin- 
sic qualities highly endorsed. Fully warranted for six years. Sent on half month test trial. No money re quired until the 
Piano is fully tested at yourownhome, I want this beautiful Piano more generally introduced, hence this unparalleled 
offer. Order at once, as every Piano when introduced in a new locality sells others. We all know a good article is a stand 
ingadvertisement. Regular retail price asked for such an instrument by the monopolists’ agents, about 81,000, § 9 I will well 
this magnificent Piano, boxed and delivered on board cars. to the readers of this paper, in order to have it more generally intro- 
duced, for only 8255. You may forward your order by letter or telegraph and the instrument will be shipped at once. No 
money required until the Piano is fully tested at your own home. If in any way unsatisfactory you are under no ots 
tion whatever to keep it, as I will cheerfully take it back and pay freight charges both ways. [#"Naw Parlor Organs $65 
$75, ert $440. Latest Niustrated Newspaper. with much information bout cost of Pianos and Organs sent free 
A 


dress, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washircton, New Jersey, U. S. America. 
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USEH ONLY THE BEST. 


THE RUBBER PAINT 
THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD 


There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is 
8mooth, Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical; and of any 
shade from P E WHITE to JET BLAUK ; and as evidence of its being the 
REST PAINT, the necessity of their establishing the following Branch 
Factories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


3506 West St., New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl.; 
210 S. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. 
King & Bro., 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application 
Please state in what paper you saw this. 


PATENTS 


In connection with the publication of the Scien- 
tific American, we continue to act as Solicitors for 
Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copyrights etc. 
for the United States, Canada, Cuba, England, 
France, Germany, etc. 
have had thirty-four years’ experience. 

Patents obtained th 
Scientific American. This large and splendidly illus- 
trated weekly paper shows the current progress of 
Science, is very interesting, and has an enormous 
circulation. Subscriptions $3.20 a year postpaid; 
single copies 10 cents. Sold at all Book-stores and 
News. offices. 

Can I Obtain a Patent? The quickest and 
best way to obtain a satisfactory answer, without 
etpense, is to write to us (Munn & Co.), describing 















No Chimney Used. 
Dise’t to Clergymen. 


Best Light for Reading, Sewing, and Study 
W. PETTET, 69 Warren St., N.Y 








i? READER! BEFORE BUYING A 
PIANO or O 


_ : —_ 
Oo not fa © send f r my latest 20-page Llilus- 
trated Newspsper with much valuabie information 
Free. New Pianos, $125, $135, and up- 
wards. New Organs, $65 tv. 8440. Sure | 
to write me before buying elsewhere. Beware of | 
Imitators. Address, DANIEL F. BEATTY, 
Washington, N, J. } 


to get the idea. We will immediately answer, and 
wive the necessary instructions. For this advice 
we make no charge. 


Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, their 


ec sts, and how procured, with hints for procuring 

OO Ete Vente Benes. aap, Deswas | savances Me ey ere Address MUNN & CO. 
ng . prin on them | Publishers of the Scienti ertican, 37 ow, 

all, only 10c. STAR PRINTING Co., Northford, Conn. | New York. x - anita 





In this line of business we | 


rough us are noticed in the | 


the invention, with a small sketch. All we needis | 


‘| 8 months. Regular yearly Subseription, $1.50; clubs o 


Our NEW Sunday School LIBRARIES. 


"MODEL’ No. I. $20. 


50 Volumes, i6mo, 12,329 Pages. 


$15. “MODEL’ No. 2. 


50 Volumes, ISmo, 9,182 Pages. 
No better books issued. Approved by the leading denominations, 
Good paper, printing, and binding. In nice chestnut case. 


New York, or Boston, Philadelphia, Rochester, Chicago, San Francisco. 








150 Nassau St., 








Tye most thorough ORGANIZATION 
IN America for executing 
WA HUN os THE 
MAIL DEPARTMENT for 
sSdimples @ supplies 
at THe GRAND DEpor 













POSTALCARD 
Specyying 
WHAT iS DESIRED 
7c JOHN WANAMAKE 
CRAND DEPOT. ESTABLISH: 
13°°S" CHESTNUT +> MARKET; 
PHILADELPHIA. ¢ 
and by return 1 cil SAMPLES AND 4 


PRICES wit BE SENT OF ANYTHING 
WANTED 





OUTFITTING 














3 CENTS 


Will secure THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY for April, May, and June. 
“The Quarterly contains 3 pages, and beside two pages devoted to each lesson, 
| there are 6 pages of Music, a Map showing the extent of the three captivities, a 

Model Program, an Opening Responsive Exercise, a Review Exercise, and a 
Missionary Lesson. The Questions are Clear, Stimulating, and Thorough. The 
Type is Plain and Distinet, and the appearance of the page Open and Attractive. 


20 CENTS 


Will secure THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER 07 trial. for 
» or more, $1.25 each. 


| ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 








We also send free our Hand Book about the | 
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TUOBAL CAIN. 


W ANTED.—Agents for the finest Masoric Er.- 
graving ever published in this country. En- 
graved on steel inthe higheststy'e ofthe art. N. ne 
but thoroughly posted Masons, who will give their 
entire time to the work. For particulars anc de- 
scriptive circulars ar ply to the Publishers, 


Y & CO., 
66 North Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE } 


WERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 


No.46 East 14th St, | 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 











Columbia Road Bicycle 





HY 


Easy to Learn to Ride. An ordinary rider can 
outstrip the best horse in a day’s journey. 


Amateur Runs in the United States. 

1 mile.—G. R. Agassiz.—Chestnut Hill Reser- 
voir Road, near Boston, winning a Gold 

Nov. 5, 1878.—Mr. H. E. Parkhurst rode from 
Boston to So. Framingbam and return, a 
distance of 40 miles, in 3 h., 36 m., witbout a 
stop; the last 20 mil« s were made in 1 h., 36m. 

Oct, 29, 1878.—Messrs. F.S. and E. P. Jaquith, 
in the suburbs of Boston, rode 100 miles in 
li h., 45 m., including stops. Riding time 
10 b., 15 m.; 463 miles were made without a 
dismount. 


Medal presented by the Boston Bicycie Club. | 


Middletown Plate 


MANUPFACTUKED BY THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 


and 13 John Street, New York. 


ALWAYS SELECT THD 


T BEST. 
pSORT. MARTINEZ LONE 












RBADY FOR IMMEDIATS USE. 
Is endorsed by PRACTICAL PA 


INTER. 
COVERING CAPACITY & DURABILITY 
EXCEED ANY KNOWN PAINT. Buildings 





| Painted with our Prepared Paints, if not satisfac- 


| tory, will be Repainted at our Expense. 


207 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 


FAST BLACK | 
Gingham Umbrellas, 


The “Columbia’’ Umbrellas,WM. A. DROWN 
& CO., Sole Manufacturers, are the only Um- 
brellas meeting in every particular the re- 
quirements of a thoroughly good article at 
moderate price. They are of fine, soft ging- 
ham, and being ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR, 
will not soil the most delicate garments by 
dripping. 

For sale by the best dealers throughout the 
country. 

None genuine unless stamped on handle 


‘ 
'* Drown & Co., Makers, Fast Color.” 
WAREROOMS, &c., 
498 & 500 Broadway, New York. 
246 Market St., Philadelphia. 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 











Send 3c. otame for 28-page Catalogue, con- 
ta ist. ] 


ning Price List 


THE POPE MFC. CO., 
S4 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


Broadway, 5th Ave & 24th Street, 


Facing Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 


'L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 


} 
| 
| 








RAYMOND & £0, 


Cor. FULTON AND NASSAU STS., New York City, 


CLOTHIERS, 


AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS FOR 


MEN AND BOYS, 


Ready-Made or Made to Order. 





Our Stock is one of the Largest in the City, and contains ali the 
Newest and Best Styles in the Market. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


at prices which defy competition, and every Suit 
guaranteed as represented. 





Samples, Price-List, and Rules for Self-Measurement 
Sent by Mail to Parties wishing Garments 
Made to Order. 
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TOVE 


AND 


COO 


others 

just wh 
date su 
matter, 


who ha 


seen by 
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KER. 


Oil and Gas Stoves are coming steadily and surely 
into general use, and are already within the reach 
of many people who know something of their com- 
parative merits. But we judge there are many 


who would like to try them if they knew 
at to get and where to get it. To accommo- 
ch people we have investigated the whole 
with the view of combining 


THE BEST OIL STOVE 
With the latest Improved Cooker, 


availing ourselves of the services of Prof. Ferris, 


s done more than all others in the way of 


inventing and perfecting these goods. As will be 


the cut (in which a section of the cover is 


supposed to be torn away), the food is cooked in 
four compartments, the dishes being arranged one 
above the other, with a cover over the whole to 
keep the steam, which does the cooking, from 
escaping. One cent’s worth of kerosene oil will cook 
a dinner of four dishes for a medium size family. 
All that may be said in favor of »ther Stoves and 
Cookers applies in larger measure to this, as it com- 


1 the best features of each. 


Families ow ning this Stove seldom build a wood or coal fire for cooking in the Sum- 
mer time, as this does the work much better and cheaper, and without heat, smoke or 
smell of cooking in the room. As a portable Stove for camp use it has no equal. When 
boxed for shipping it occupies a space one foot square by two feet in length, and weighs 
but thirty pounds. We offer this, as we do all of our goods, at about half the usual price, 
and at the same time warrant it to be the best in use, and to give entire satisfaction. 

On receipt of $5 we will deliver the Stcve and Cooker, with all the dishes and 


fixtures complete, to any Transportation Co 


. in New York, to be forwarded. 





MILLERS’ FALLS CO,, 


74 Chambers Street, New York. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED TABLE WARE 


F EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Would Call Special 
Attention to Their 


Patent China-Lined 
Ice Pitchers. 
The lining is 
held in posi- 
tion!by the 
thumb-screws 
in the cover, 
and can be ea- 
sily removed, 
thus enabling 
every part to 
be cleaned, 
leaving no 
chance for'the 
collection “of 
rust or other 
foreign matter 
between the 
lining and out- 
er wall. The 
lining is made 
of fine stone 
china, and has 
no equal for 
preserving ice 
and keeping 
water pure. 





686 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





For Sale by dealers in Silver and Silver-Plated Ware. 











